budget  figures  are 
known. 


individual 

Artist 

Fellowships 

Applications  will  not 
be  mailed  until  the 
legislative  session 
concludes  and  final 
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Stay  tuned! 


Governor's  Arts  Awards 


Awards  honor 

Gov.  Judy  Martz  recently  announced  the  2003 
recipients  of  the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards.  Uri  Barnea, 
Judy  Ericksen,  Bill  Stockton,  Larry  D.  Williams,  and 
the  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  will  be 
honored  during  a  special  reception,  Jan.  17  at  the  State 
Capitol,  and  again  during  Hometown  Celebrations  this 
spring. 

About  the  recipients: 

•  Uri  Barnea,  Music: 

The  conductor  of  the 
Billings  Symphony  is 
recognized  across  the 
state  for  his  innovative 
programming,  commit¬ 
ment  to  music  education 
and  young  artists,  and  for 
his  dedication 
to  human 
rights. 

•  Judy 

Ericksen,  Service  to  the  Arts:  The 

Great  Falls  ceramist  champions  the  arts  at 
every  turn.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  and  the 
Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Projects  legislative 
review  committee,  in  addition  to  serving 
the  arts  throughout  her  community. 

•  Bill  Stockton,  Visual  Arts:  The 
Grass  Range  rancher,  who  died  Oct.  29  of 
lung  cancer,  is  widely  regarded  for  his  “honest, 
straightforward”  paintings  of  the  landscape  of  central 
Montana.  “His  work 
speaks  volumes  for  the 
importance  of  an  intimate 
meaningful 
relationship  of 
an  artist  and 
his  subject 
matter,”  wrote 
artist  and 
curator  Terry 
Karson. 

•  Larry  D. 

Williams, 

Lifetime  Achievement  in  the  Arts:  The 

former  superintendent  of  schools  in  Great 
Falls  and  a  longtime  music  educator. 


five  Montanans 


Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 


Williams  was  chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
for  two  terms  and  also  chaired  the  Western  States  Arts 
Federation  for  two  terms. 

•  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage 
Center,  Visual  Arts:  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  a  visionary  group  of  Miles 
City  residents  transformed  their 
community’s  water-storage  tanks  into  an 
art  center  that  continues  to  host  innova¬ 
tive  exhibits  while  exposing  rural 
children  in  a  nine-county  area  to  the 
visual  arts. 

Profiles  of  these  accomplished 
Montanans  begin  on  page  8. 

KUFM/TV  is  producing  video 
components  on  the  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards  recipients.  The  first  is  a  90-second  profile  on 
each  recipient,  which  will  be  broadcast  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  The  second,  a  more  in-depth  interview,  will  be 
aired  this  spring  in  hour-long  programs.  The  lengthier 
interviews  will  also  be  shown  at  each  Hometown 
Celebration. 

Spearheading  the  production  effort 
are  KUFM  station  manager  William 
Marcus  and  KUFM  producer  Ray 
Ekness. 

Toni  Broadbent,  Montana  Ambassa¬ 
dor  from  Helena,  will  again  chair  the 
Hometown  Celebrations.  She  is  estab¬ 
lishing  a  committee  from  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  which  will  produce  celebrations  in 
Great  Falls,  Helena,  Billings,  and  Grass 
Range. 


Proposed  Arts 
Council  cuts 
for  FY  2004-2005 
very  painful 

By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
Executive  Director 

State  budget  crisis  overview 

As  Montanans  know,  the  state  of  Montana  is  in  a 
serious  budget  crisis.  There  was  a  $50  million  budget 
shortfall  estimated  for  FY  2003  (June  2002-July 
2003),  for  which  a  special  session  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  2002.  At  that  time  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  had  to  eliminate  its  Arts  Pros  program  and 
partial  funding  for  the  Artists  in  the  Schools  program, 
each  of  which  was  funded  through  state  general  fund. 

Now  the  budget  crisis  has  increased  to  a  $250 
million  shortfall  for  the  2004-2005  biennium.  This 
equates  to  almost  10  percent  of  the  state’s  general 
fund  budget  of  $2.3  billion  for  the  biennium.  The 
entire  state  budget,  including  federal  funding  and 
all  other  sources  of  funding,  is  $6,144  billion  for 
the  biennium. 

Montana  Arts  Council  cuts 

The  Governor’s  budget  uses  the  numbers  that 
were  developed  for  FY  2002  as  its  base.  The  full 
agency  general  fund  budget  for  FY  2002  was  $339,050. 
The  Governor  then  increases  or  decreases  from  that 
amount.  The  Governor’s  recommendation  for  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  FY  2004-2005  budget  has 
been  cut  by  11.2  percent  from  that  FY  2002  base.  If 
approved  by  the  Legislature,  these  cuts  would  be 
devastating  to  this  small  agency  because  all  cuts 
impact  core  programs  -  there  are  no  more  ancil¬ 
lary  activities  to  offer  up. 

MAC  specific  program  cuts 

•  Arts  education:  $15,000  cut  per  year.  This 
eliminates  all  state  support  for  the  Artists  in 
Schools  and  Communities  program. 


See  “Budget  cuts”  on  page  2 


Larry  D.  Williams 


Poet  Dana  Gioia 


Profiles  on  pages  8-12 


President  nominates  Dana  Gioia  as  NEA  chair 


In  October,  President  George  W.  Bush  announced 
his  intention  to  nominate  poet,  critic  and  educator 
Dana  Gioia  as  the  next  Chairman  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Gioia  (pronounced  JOY-uh),  51,  is  best  known  for 
his  book,  Can  Poetry  Matter?,  about  the  role  of  poetry 
in  contemporary  culture.  The  California  resident  has 
published  three  full-length  books  of  poetry  in  addition 
to  numerous  translations,  essays  and  reviews, 

A  longtime  cultural  commentator  for  BBC  Radio. 
Gioia  is  also  classical  music  critic  for  San  Francisco 
magazine.  In  addition,  he  has  taught  as  a  visiting  writer 
at  academic  institutions. 


“I  am  deeply  honored  by  President  Bush’s  nomination,” 
Gioia  said.  “If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  be  worthy  of  this  public  trust.  1  am  particularly  excited 
by  the  opportunity  to  help  guide  an  agency  whose  role  is  so 
important  to  our  society  and  culture.  The  arts  enliven  and 
enlarge  our  humanity.  Especially  in  such  challenging  times, 
they  nourish  the  spirit  of  our  nation.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Health,  Education,  Labor  and 
Pensions  will  review  the  nomination.  Once  confirmed,  the 
new  chairman  would  serve  a  four-year  term. 


See  “NEA  Chair”  on  page  15 
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Endowment 

expands 

“Toolsite” 

“Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite”  is  a 
planning 
resource  on  the 
NEA’s  website. 

This  “toolsite” 
includes  22  arts 
management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 
The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  administra¬ 
tors,  consultants 
and  writers, 
focus  on  such 
topics  as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises 

If  you’re 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  please 
goto 

www.arts.gov/ 

pub/lessons/. 


Arni  ys  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

.  W 

Budget  cuts 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

•  MAC  grant  programs:  $16,000  cut  per  year. 

This  will  cause  specific  program  reductions 
or  eliminations  that  have  not  yet  been 
designated. 

•  Arts  Pros  program:  $27,000  cut  per  year.  This 

program  was  suspended  in  the  summer 
special  session  and  the  cut  will  cause  the 
program  to  be  eliminated. 

What  proposed  cuts  would  mean 

These  proposed  general  fund  cuts  would  mean 
further  reduction  of  core  programs  to  the  agency, 
and  elimination  of  all  state  funding  of  arts  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  variety  of  other  grants.  This  is  especially 
difficult  because  of  prior  reductions  the  agency 
sustained  in  FY  1 997  when  its  federal  funding  was 
cut  by  40  percent.  At  that  time  the  agency  elimi¬ 
nated  everything  except  its  core  programs  and 
slashed  its  staff  by  40  percent. 

Return  on  investment 

With  the  cost  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
general  fund  budget  roughly  39  cents  per 
person,  equal  to  a  half  a  pack  of  gum  per  year 
per  Montanan,  it  is  apparent  that  the  arts 
council’s  general  fund  budget  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  state’s  funding  problem  since  it  is  only 
0.026  percent  of  the  total.  In  fact,  the  arts 
council’s  budget  is  an  income-generator  for  the 
state  and  can  aid  in  solving  the  crisis.  The  arts 
council’s  $339,000  budget  helped  to  generate  a 
$25  million  arts-driven  economic  impact  on  the 
state.  The  arts  council  is  a  state  asset,  not  a 
budgetary  liability. 

Cultural  Trust  grants  status 

The  Governor's  recommendation  for  Cultural 
Trust  grants  funding  is  roughly  the  same  as  the 
reduced  level  of  funding  for  the  2002-2003 
biennium. 

Cultural  Trust  grants  are  funded  by  both  inter¬ 
est  on  the  Cultural  Trust  and  the  state  general  fund. 
In  the  special  session  of  2002,  the  Governor  first 
reduced  the  general  fund  portion  of  the  Cultural 
Trust  grants  by  1 1  percent  ($25,000)  and  then 
replaced  the  remaining  general  fund  with  bed-tax 
revenues.  In  the  FY  2004-2005  budget,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  has  replaced  the  general  fund  funding  in  lieu  of 
bed-tax  revenues. 

The  Coal  Tax  Trust  Fund 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  how  the 
Cultural  Trust  fits  into  the  Coal  Tax  Trust  Fund. 
Coal  tax  is  split 
into  two  veins 
when  it  comes  into 
the  state  coffers. 

One  vein  is  the 
Coal  Tax  Trust 
Fund;  its  interest 
helps  fuel  the  state 
general  fund.  The 
other  vein  goes 
statutorily  to  other 
state  programs, 
one  of  which  is  the 
Cultural  Trust. 

The  Cultural  Trust 
is  not  part  of  the 
permanent  Coal 
Tax  Trust  Fund.  The  Coal  Tax  Trust  Fund  requires 
a  three-quarters  majority  in  each  chamber  to 
change.  The  Cultural  Trust  requires  a  simple  ma¬ 
jority  vote  to  change. 

The  legislative  process 

The  Session:  90  Days 

Starts:  Jan.  6,  2003 

Ends:  April  26,  2003  (the  90th  Day) 

Cultural  funding  bills 

House  Bill  2:  All  state  agency  budgets. 


The  arts  are  an  asset! 

With  the  cost  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council’s  general  fund 
budget  roughly  39  cents  per 
person,  equal  to  a  half  a  pack 
of  gum  per  year  per  Montanan, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  arts 
council’s  general  fund  budget 
is  not  going  to  solve  the  state’s 
funding  problem  since  it  is  only 
0.026  percent  of  the  total.  In 
fact,  the  arts  council’s  budget 
is  an  income-generator  for  the 
state  and  can  aid  in  solving  the 
crisis.  The  arts  council’s 
$339,000  budget  helped  to 
generate  a  $25  million  arts- 
driven  economic  impact  on  the 
state.  The  arts  council  is  a 
state  asset,  not  a  budgetary 
liability. 


including  the  arts  council’s  budget,  are  part  of 
this  bill.  Work  on  this  bill  starts  the  first  day  of 
the  legislative  session  and  concludes  at  the  final 
moment  of  the  session. 

The  Arts  Council’s  budget  is  heard  in  the 
Joint  Education  Subcommittee.  Committee 
members: 

Rep.  Don  Hedges,  Antelope,  chairman;  Sen. 
Royal  Johnson,  Billings,  vice-chairman;  Rep. 
Rosie  Buzzas,  Missoula;  Rep.  Eve  Franklin, 
Great  Falls;  Rep.  Dave  Lewis,  Helena;  Sen. 

John  Esp,  Big  Timber;  and  Sen.  Bea  McCarthy, 
Anaconda. 

House  Bill  9:  All  Cultural  Trust  grants  are 
included  in  this  legislation.  These  grants  are  heard 
by  the  Long-Range  Planning  Subcommittee  in 
hearings  that  occur  over  three  days  in  which  all 
Cultural  Trust  grantees  testify  about  their  grants. 
Committee  members:  Rep.  Dave  Kasten, 
Brockway,  chairman;  Sen.  Tom  Zook,  Miles  City, 
vice-chairman;  Rep.  Christine  Kaufmann,  Hel¬ 
ena;  Rep.  John  Witt,  Carter;  Sen.  Bob  Keenan, 
Bigfork;  Sen.  Jon  Tester,  Big  Sandy;  and  Sen.  Joe 
Tropila,  Great  Falls. 

Cultural  funding  can  be  included  in  other 
bills  throughout  the  session,  and  impacts  to 
MAC’S  funding  can  be  amended  into  other  bills. 
The  key  bills,  however,  are  HB2  and  HB9. 

How  a  bill 
becomes  law 

The  bill  is 
introduced  in 
either  chambers  of 
the  House  or 
Senate,  although 
all  appropriations 
bills  must  begin  in 
the  House  (for 
example  the 
budget  bill  is  HB2 
and  the  Cultural 
Trust  grants  are 
HB9). 

The  bill  is 

assigned  to  the  appropriate  subcommittee  and/or 
committee  for  a  hearing. 

If  the  bill  passes  in  the  committee,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  House  if  it  is  a  House  bill  or  the 
Senate  if  it  is  a  Senate  bill.  In  each  chamber 
there  are  three  “readings.”  The  first  reading 
happens  before  the  bill  is  assigned  to  committee. 
If  the  bill  passes  committee  it  goes  for  a  second 
reading  in  the  full  chamber,  where  a  full 
discussion  of  the  bill  occurs.  Amendments  are 
then  possible  before  votes  are  taken  on  this 
second  reading.  If  the  bill  passes  at  this  point,  it 


These  proposed  general 
fund  cuts  would  mean 
further  reduction  of  core 
programs  to  the  agency,  and 
elimination  of  all  state 
funding  of  arts  education 
and  a  variety  of  other  grants. 


How  a  bill  becomes  law 


goes  to  a  third  reading  which  is  the  final  vote 
in  that  chamber. 

If  the  bill  passes  the  third  reading  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  other  chamber  for  its  committee 
review.  If  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
it  will  now  go  to  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee  to  review  the  bill  in  depth. 

If  the  bill  passes  that  committee  it  will  then 
go  to  their  full  chamber  for  voting  as  above. 

If  the  bill  is  amended  in  the  second  chamber 
then  it  goes  back  to  the  first  chamber  for 
approval. 

If  the  first  chamber  does  not  approve  the 
amendments,  a  conference  committee  is 
assigned  to  iron  out  the  differences  (which 
happens  regularly  with  HB2).  The  conference 
committee  consists  of  three  members  of  the 
House  and  three  members  of  the  Senate.  The 
majority  party  has  two  of  the  three  members 
from  each  chamber  (total:  four  majority,  two 
minority).  A  simple  majority  of  four  out  of  six 
votes  will  not  pass  amendments.  To  pass,  it 
requires  two  of  the  three  House  appointees  to 
vote  “yes”  and  two  of  the  three  Senate  mem¬ 
bers  to  vote  “yes.” 

If  the  amendments  pass,  then  the  bill  goes 
back  to  the  originating  chamber  for  a  vote  on 
the  revised  bill.  If  it  passes  there,  it  goes  on  to 
the  other  chamber  for  a  vote.  If  it  doesn’t  pass, 
it  will  go  back  to  conference  committee  for 
further  work.  If  it  does  pass,  the  bill  then  goes 
to  the  Governor  for  a  signature. 

If  signed  by  the  Governor,  or  not  signed 
within  a  proscribed  number  of  days,  then  it 
becomes  law.  The  Governor  could  also  veto 
the  bill  and  send  it  back  to  chambers  for 
revision.  The  legislators  will  either  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  or  they  may 
override  the  veto  with  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote. 

Legislative  website 

The  state  of  Montana  has  a  very  fine 
website.  To  find  out  more  about  the  legislators 
and  the  status  on  current  bills,  visit 
leg-state.  mt.us/css/sessions/58th/default.asp. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published 
six  times  a  year  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  and 
newsworthy  information  from 
individual  artists  and  arts  organi¬ 
zations.  The  deadline  for  sub¬ 
missions  is  Jan.  25,  2003,  for 
the  March/April  2003  issue. 

Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201 , 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  e-mail  at: 
mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts 
may  be  reprinted  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as 
any  byline. 
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Congrats  to... 


Browning  artist  Darrell  Norman  who  received  a  $10,000  fellowship 
from  the  Four  Times  Foundation.  Norman  and  his  wife,  Angelika,  are 
proprietors  of  the  Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi  Village,  which  markets  his 
own  work  and  that  of  other  Blackfeet  tribal  members.  He  has  taught  in 
the  Browning  School  District  where  he  is  currently  helping  develop  an  art 
curriculum  for  students  there.  Norman  is  a  storyteller  and  carrier  of 
traditional  Blackfeet  songs;  he  creates  traditional  artforms,  including 
drums,  rattles,  shields,  headdresses  and  parfleches.  According  to  Darrell 
Kipp,  who  nominated  Norman  for  the  Community  Spirit  Award,  the  artist 
“represents  the  best  his  tribe  has  to  offer.  Mr.  Norman,  in  every  way,  is 
one  of  those  people  that  is  too  often  unheralded 
for  their  contributions  because  of  their  humility 
and  desire  to  assist  without  fanfare.”  The 
national  award  was  established  in  1999  by  the 
First  People’s  Fund  to  annually  recognize  five 
artists  who  selflessly  teach  their  art  to  others. 


Bozeman  jeweler  Ken  Bova,  whose  work  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  Wustum  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Racine,  Wl,  for  its  permanent 
collection.  The  piece,  “Where  the  Wild  Things 
Were,”  was  part  of  a  national  invitational 
exhibition  titled  “A  Modern  Bestiary:  Artists 
View  the  Animal  Kingdom.”  Bova,  a  Montana 
Arts  Council  Fellowship  recipient,  teaches 
jewelry  and  metalsmithing  at  Montana  State 
University. 
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“Where  the  Wild  Things 
Were”  by  Ken  Bova 


Helena  ceramist  Christina  Antemann,  who 
was  one  of  1 0  artists  to  receive  an  Emerging 

Artist  Grant  from  the  American  Craft  Council.  The  funds  will  help  the 
artist  attend  a  residency  at  the  Jingdeszhen  Sanbao  Ceramic  Art  Institute 
in  China  and  to  research  porcelain  figurative  work.  Antemann  was  among 
80  applicants  for  the  grants. 


Sculptor  Joe  Halko 
of  Choteau,  who  was 
commissioned  to 
created  a  sculpture  of 
St.  John  Francis  Regis 
for  Regis  University  in 
Denver.  The  bronze 
sculpture,  dedicated  on 
Sept.  19,  2002,  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  patron  saint 
of  social  workers  -  a 
pioneering  Jesuit  who 
cared  for  the  prostitutes 
and  poor  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  southern  France 
during  the  1600s. 


Joe  Halko’s  sculpture  of  St.  John 
Francis  Regis  was  installed  at 
Regis  University  in  Denver. 


Ennis  artist  Susan  Christie  whose  painting  “Acequia"  adorns  the 
cover  of  the  Fall  2002  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Sumi-e  Society  of 
America.  The  society  fosters  appreciation  of  the  art  of  Oriental  brush 
painting  through  its  quarterly 


publication, 
tions. 


workshops  and  exhibi- 


Sculptor  Gary  Bates,  who 
received  an  award  from  the  Bozeman 
Beautification  Advisory  Board  for 
his  large,  wind-activated  sculpture. 

“Wind  Arc”  was  installed  on  the 
Montana  State  University  campus 
last  April  with  funding  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council’s  Percent  for 
Arts  Program.  The  work  has  gener¬ 
ated  both  controversy  and  praise.  “If 

it  wasn’t  controversial.  I’d  worry  that  it  wasn’t  really  art,"  says  Bates, 
whose  work  is  in  at  least  40  private  collections. 


Longtime  Bozeman  educator  and  potter  Frances  Senska,  who 
received  the  Meloy-Stevenson  Award  of  Distinction  from  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation.  The  award,  given  during  the  foundation’s  annual 
Resident  Scholarship  Benefit  Auction  on  Aug.  8  in  Helena,  acknowl¬ 
edges  outstanding  service  to  the  Bray.  Senska,  who  taught  ceramics  at 
Montana  State  University  for  many  years,  has  been  involved  with  the 
foundation  since  its  inception  in  1951  and  has  been  called  the  “Grand¬ 
mother  of  ceramics  in  Montana.”  Early  students  included  Peter  Voulkos 
and  Rudy  Autio,  who  became  the  Bray’s  founding  resident  artists. 

Missoula  poet  and  University  of  Montana  professor  Patricia 
Goedicke,  who  received  the  2002  Helen  and  Laura  Krout  Memorial 
Ohioana  Poetry  Award  during  a  ceremony  Oct.  19  in  Columbus,  OH. 
Goedicke,  who  earned  a  master’s  degree  from  Ohio  University  in  1965, 
was  among  17  Ohioans  honored  by  the  Ohioana  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  for  their  creative  accomplishments. 

Shawn  Wathen,  part  owner  of  the  Hamilton  bookstore 
Chapter  One,  whose  essay  on  Polish  poet  Czeslaw  Milosz  was 
honored  during  the  National  Book  Awards,  Nov.  20  in  New  York 
City.  Wathen  discussed  The  Collected  Poems  of  Czeslaw  Milosz, 
1931-1987  in  response  to  the  topic,  “The  Book  That  Changed  My 
Life.”  He  picked  up  the  collection  15  years  ago  at  a  Missoula 
bookstore,  and  was  so  taken  with  the  Polish  Nobel  Laureate’s 
work  that  he  went  on  to  earn  a  doctorate  in  Polish  history.  He  met 
his  wife  in  a  Polish  language  class  and  continues  to  make  sure  that 
books  by  Milosz  are  on  the  bookstore  shelf. 

Paradise  Valley  author  Christopher  Paolini,  whose  first 
novel,  Eragon,  was  picked  up  by  Knopf  Publishing  and  is  slated 
for  re-release  in  2003.  The  fantasy  novel  is  the  first  book  in  the 
young  writer’s  “Inheritance”  trilogy.  The  19-year-old  Paolini, 
who  was  home  schooled,  began  writing  Eragon  when  he  was 
15  years  old  and  finished  editing  the  book  (with  help  from  his 
parents  and  sister)  three  years  later.  The  family’s  publishing  company, 
Paolini  International,  first  released  it  in  2002. 

Billings  artist  Brian  Ashmore,  whose  watercolor  illustrations  fill  DC 
Comic’s  new  graphic  novel.  Batman:  Absolution.  Unlike  most  comic 
illustrations,  which  are  executed  in  ink,  Ashmore  works  in  watercolors  - 
a  much  more  time-consuming  process.  He’s  currently  at  work  on  a  six- 
issue  Incredible  Hulk  series,  due  out  in  the  summer  of  2003. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  which  received  Alfred 
University’s  annual  Binns  Medal,  presented  Sept.  8  during  a  ceremony 
at  the  university’s  New  York  campus.  The  award,  which  recognizes 
“high  achievement  in  the  field  of  ceramic  art,”  also  went  to  ceramist 
Ken  Ferguson.  “A  Ceramic  Continuum,”  an  85-piece  touring  exhibition 
of  works  from  the  Bray’s  permanent  collection,  was  on  display  at  Alfred 
during  the  awards  ceremony.  It  closed  the  year  in  Logan,  KS,  and  opens 
Jan.  5  in  Macon,  GA,  and  March  30  in  Mobile,  AB. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  which  received  a  $10,000 
grant  from  the  Allen  Foundation  for  the  Arts.  The  award  from  the 
Seattle-based  organization  will  help  the  museum  continue  to  build  new 
audiences  as  it  celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  in  2003. 

The  Western  Heritage  Center  in  Billings,  the  Custer  County  Art 
and  Heritage  Center  in  Miles  City  and  the  Historical  Museum  at 
Fort  Missoula,  which  each  received  general  operating 
support  grants  from  the  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library 
Services  (IMLS).  According  to  IMLS  director  Robert 
Martin,  the  grants  “are  only  given  to  museums  that  have  the 
highest  approval  rating  of  their  peers...  The  recipients  are, 
indeed,  among  the  very  best  museums  in  the  nation.” 


“Wind  Arc”  by  Gary  Bates 


Four  Missoula  individuals  and  organizations,  which 
were  recognized  by  the  Western  Montana  Fund  Raisers 
Association  during  its  Philanthropy  Day  luncheon  on  Nov. 
15.  The  Outstanding  Corporation  Award  went  to 
Southgate  Mall;  the  Outstanding  Fundraising  Executive 
Award  was  presented  to  Patrick  Dodson;  Outstanding 
Volunteer  Fundraiser  Award  went  to  Doug  Klein;  and  the 
Outstanding  Foundation  Award  was  presented  to  the  M.J.  Murdock 
Charitable  Trust. 


Julia  Becker,  head  of  the  art  department  at  the  University 
of  Great  Falls,  whose  sculpture  titled  “ARB”  received  the 
Juror’s  Choice  Award  in  the  fifth  annual  Art  on  the  Plains,  a 
juried  exhibition  featuring  works  on  paper  by  37  artists  from 
Minnesota,  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  Lucinda  Barnes, 
senior  curator  for  collections  at  the  Berkeley  Art  Museum, 
juried  this  year’s  show. 

Missoula  artists  Eugene  Morelli  and  Joan  Zygmunt 
whose  carved  western  meadowlark  hung  from  the  White 
House  Christmas  tree  during  the  holiday  season.  The  mead¬ 
owlark  was  among  10  ornaments  carved  by  Montanans  for 
this  year’s  tree;  carvers  also  included  Dave  Hodges  and  Jim 
Colpo  of  Big  Timber,  Harvey  Rattey  of  Glendive,  Jon  West 
of  Seeley  Lake,  Sherry  Salari  Sanders  of  Kalispell.  Jane 
Beasley  and  Lori  Feiss  of  Helena,  Ken  White  of  Manhattan, 
and  Dyrc  Sibrans  of  Darby.  Participating  artists  were  invited 
to  attend  a  reception  at  the  White  House  on  Dec.  4. 


Carving  of  a  Western  meadowlark  by 
Eugene  Morelli  and  Joan  Zygmunt 


Four  Missoula  residents  who 
received  Cultural  Achievement  Awards 
during  an  Arts  and  Humanities  lun¬ 
cheon  in  October.  Honorees  were 
writer  and  mentor  James  Welch, 
bookstore  owner  Barbara  Theroux, 
Theresa  Cox  of  A  Carousel  for 
Missoula,  and  longtime  arts  advocates 
Sue  and  John  Talbot. 


Artists,  writers,  musicians 
and  arts  administrators 

Please  let  us  know  about  major 
awards  and  accomplishments. 
Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com. 
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Myrna  Loy 

coordinates 

“Geyser 

Land” 

project 

The  Myrna  Loy 
Center  in  Helena 
plans  to  debut  a 
major  site- 
specific  perfor¬ 
mance  and  video 
installation 
project  titled 
“Geyser  Land’’  in 
the  summer  of 
2003. 

The  center 
received  a  grant 
from  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Present¬ 
ers  to  host  the 
collaboration  with 
choreographer 
Ann  Carlson  and 
video  artist  Mary 
Ellen  Strom.  The 
unique  multi- 
media,  video  and 
performance 
artwork  will  take 
place  along  the 
railroad  tracks 
between 
Livingston  and 
Bozeman  and  be 
observed  by  train 
passengers 
during  the  hour- 
long  ride. 

Out  of  the 
train’s  window, 
passengers  will 
witness  video 
projections  on 
rock  faces  of 
mountains, 
commercial 
buildings  and 
industrial  sites. 
Live  performers 
will  re-create 
archival  photos 
in  the  tradition  of 
tableau  vivant 
amidst  the 
projections.  Prior 
to  the  perfor¬ 
mances,  Carlson 
will  conduct 
workshops  that 
include  perfor¬ 
mance  tech¬ 
niques,  script 
writing,  and 
working  with 
archival  materi¬ 
als. 

The  Myrna 
Loy’s  partners  in 
the  project 
include  Montana 
Arts  Council  and 
the  Livingston 
Depot  Center. 
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Poets  & 
Writers 
Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(www.pw.org)  is 
an  extensive 
website,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Poets  & 
Writers  Magazine, 
that  offers  a 
variety  of  re¬ 
sources  to  writers. 
Special  features 
include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,”  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities 
for  writers, 
publishing 
seminars  and 
panel  discussions, 
and  free  advice 
columns. 

•  “News  from 
the  Writing  World,” 
offering  reports  on 
events,  happen¬ 
ings,  and  trends  in 
the  literary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories 
that  affect  writers. 

•  “Great 

Resources,”  listing 
conferences, 
workshops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies,  presses, 
magazine,  and 
more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents, 

MFA  programs, 
novel  writing, 
poetry  and  much 
more.  Many  of  the 
listings  from  one 
of  P&W’s  most 
popular  books, 

A  Directory  of 
American  Poets  & 
Fiction  Writers, 
are  also  available 
with  search 
capabilities. 

For  more 
information  about 
the  magazine  and 
its  website,  call 
212-226-3586. 


Shot 

By  Jenny  Siler 

Published  September  2002  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  NY 
$24  hardcover 

With  the  release  of  her  third  crime  novel, 
Missoula  author  Jenny  Siler  once  again 
combines  polished  prose,  eccentric  characters 
and  real-as-life  intrigue,  shaped  around 
government  and  corporate  conspiracy. 

The  story  revolves  around  the  suddenly 
widowed  Lucy  Greene,  whose  husband’s 
violent  death  apparently  has  roots  in  the 
dangerous  knowledge  he  possessed  that  would 
uncover  secret  disease  research  with  govern¬ 
ment  underpinnings.  Growing  increasingly 
bold  and  hardened  by  the  sinister  realities,  she 
makes  her  own  uneasy  alliances  to  uncover 
the  truth  behind  her  husband’ s  murder  and  its 
overall  implications. 

“Equipped  with  quirky  characters,  a 
quicksilver  plot  and  chase  scenes  aplenty 
(especially  when  the  government  becomes 
involved)...”  writes  Publishers  Weekly.  “In 
Siler’s  dirty  but  redeemable  universe,  every¬ 
one  ends  up  on  higher  ground.” 


The  Gems  of  the  Glass 
Cauldron  Alaska’s  Northern 
Lights 

By  Larry  Goss,  illustrated  by  Bob 
Cavanaugh 

Published  2002  by  Scott  Company, 
Kalispell,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

The  magic  of  the  Northern  Lights  -  the 
aurora  borealis  -  is  the  mysterious  backdrop 
to  this  children’s  tale  of  elves,  animals  and 
colorful  jewels. 

Writer  and  Ronan  lab  technician  Larry 
Goss,  who  has  written  numerous  articles  on 
hunting  and  fishing  for  outdoor  magazines, 
created  this  “children’s  book  for  all  ages.” 
The  tale  of  elves,  weasels  and  wonder 
hearkens  back  to  ancient  mysteries,  and 
comes  replete  with  adventures,  close  calls 
and  magic. 

Illustrated  by  artist  Bob  Cavanaugh,  the 
story  promises  to  arouse  curiosity  and 
wonder  in  children,  and  perhaps  even 
reawaken  a  bit  of  that  magic  in  adults. 


Montana  Mainstreets  A  Guide  to 
Historic  Missoula 


By  Allan  James  Mathews 
Published  2002  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

This  detailed  history  of  the  Garden  City  traces 
the  locale’s  geographic  and  Native  American 
history  before  plunging  into  a  detailed  look  at 
how  the  town  evolved. 

Written  by  one  of  the  state’s  premiere  architec¬ 
tural  historians,  the  book  describes  the  major 
personalities  and  events  that  helped  Missoula 
develop.  The  1 82-page  book  features  72  historic 
photographs,  14  maps  of  historic  districts,  a 
timeline,  index  of  sites  and  more. 

The  book  notes  that  Missoula  has  one  of  the 
state’ s  most  extensive  listings  of  properties  and 
places  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 


Living  ou 


Wilderness 

Time 


Living  on  Wilderness  Time 

By  Melissa  Walker 

Published  September  2002  by  University  of 
Virginia  Press,  Charlottesville,  VA 
$24.95  hardcover 

Author  Melissa  Walker  chronicles  her  plunge 
into  the  primordial  depths  of  her  own  being,  via 
an  extended  back-county  odyssey  that  spanned 
the  better  part  of  two  years  and  took  her  to 
numerous  wild  and  solitude-rich  enclaves  of 
America. 

Walker,  who  lives  in  Atlanta  and  serves  as 
national  vice  president  for  the  Missoula-based 
National  Wilderness  Watch,  embarked  on  three 
solitary  excursions  over  a  two-year  period,  a  200- 
day  journey  of  discovery,  to  wild  places  across 
the  West,  from  Arizona  to  Alaska,  from  high 
peaks  to  silent  deserts. 

“Melissa  Walker  shows  us  here  the  importance 
of  thinking  and  living  outside  the  lines,”  says  Dr. 
Roderick  Frazier  Nash,  author  of  Wilderness  and 
the  American  Mind.  “This  is  more  than  an 
engaging  narrative;  it’s  an  inspiration  for  anyone 
inclined  to  search  for  meaning  off  the  beaten 
track.” 


THE  BOYS  OF 


The  Boys  of  Montana  An 
American  Memoir 

By  Paul  Kerns  and  James  H.  “Bud”  Kerns 
Published  2002 
$14.95  softcover 

This  autobiography  by  two  St.  Ignatius 
brothers  centers  on  their  childhood  in  the  early 
20th  century  and  how  the  qualities  developed 
by  their  upbringing  provided  them  the  courage 
to  face  the  challenges  of  war. 

Paul  Kerns,  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  during  the  war,  is  now  101  years  old 
and  living  in  Tacoma.  The  eldest  of  the  Kem 
boys,  he  spent  time  in  China  and  subsequently 
won  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  valor  fighting  in 
Nicaragua. 

James,  the  youngest,  worked  as  an  orderly 
in  a  mental  hospital  before  serving  in  the 
Philippines  during  World  War  II  and  spending 
more  than  three  years  in  a  Japanese  prison 
camp. 

The  book  provides  a  revealing  look  at  a 
world  of  adventure  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
a  couple  of  rural  Montanans.  For  more 
information  visit  www.paulkerns.com. 


intimate  interviews  with 
pam  Houston  •  gcrrv  spencc 
jamcs  redflcld  •  gloria  allred 
victoria  toensing  •  It.  colonel  bo  gritz 
sarah  Ferguson  the  duchess  of  york 
dr.  robert  schuller  &  others 


JANETTE  REYNOLDS 

INTRODUCTION  WITH  DONALD  I.  TBUMP 

Where  Were  You  on  9-1 1  ? 

By  Janette  Reynolds 
Published  2002  by  Umbrella  Publishing, 
Kalispell,  MT 
$18.95  softcover 

This  wide-ranging  collection  of  interviews 
conducted  by  Montana  writer  Janette  Reynolds 
covers  an  array  of  emotions  and  insights 
regarding  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001  -  from 
passionate  support  for  the  administration’s 
“war  on  terrorism”  to  serious  misgivings  about 
America  degenerating  into  a  police  state. 

Reynolds’s  subjects  range  from  billionaire 
Donald  Trump  and  Sarah  Ferguson,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  to  gun  rights  activist  and 
anti-federalist  Randy  Weaver  and  crusading 
attorney  Gerry  Spence.  Authors,  lawyers, 
media  personalities,  and  everyday  Americans 
take  turns  describing  their  immediate  response 
to  the  tragedy. 

Reynolds,  who  lives  in  Kalispell,  founded 
and  published  Montana  Woman  magazine  for 
several  years. 
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Valley  Creek 

The  Autobiography  of  E.  VV.  Morigcau 

A  True  Story  of  a  Flathead  Reservation  Indian 


Wild  Logging 

A  Guide  to  Environmentally  and 

;  ^  Bconnmitdtly  Sustainable  Ftmsiry 


The  Will  James  Cowboy  Book 

By  Will  James 

Published  December  2002  by  Mountain 
Press  Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$18  hardcover 

This  rare  book  by  the  prolific  cowboy 
writer  and  artist.  Will  James,  was  originally 
released  in  1938  as  a  supplemental  reader  for 
Texas  schoolchildren. 

The  book  was  never  widely  distributed,  yet 
it  includes  several  popular  tales  about  the  real 
life  of  cowboys  and  the  West.  The  author, 
who  was  born  Joseph  Ernest  Nephtali  Dufault 
in  Quebec  in  1 892,  developed  an  intense 
passion  for  the  cowboy  life  that  he  subse¬ 
quently  experienced  and  detailed  in  some 
two-dozen  books  and  numerous  magazine 
articles. 

This  latest  Will  James  offering  includes 
stories  from  Smoky,  the  Cowhorse  and  All  in 
the  Day’s  Riding,  plus  instructions  on  how  to 
read  brands  and  53  pen-and-ink  illustrations. 


Unforgettable  Days  Afield 

MONTANA  HUNTING 


Unforgettable  Days  Afield 
Montana  Hunting 

Published  2002  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 
Helena,  MT 
$14.95  hardcover 

This  rich,  compact  book  of  color  photography 
brings  home  the  essence  of  hunting  in  Montana 
with  its  wild,  spacious  and  dazzling  scenery, 
bountiful  wildlife,  and  warm,  cozy  camp  life. 

Ten  photographers  supplied  65  full-color 
images,  spiced  up  with  quotes  and  captions 
featuring  the  words  of  Mark  Henckel,  John 
Barsness,  Jim  Posewitz  and  Charlie  Russell. 
Photographers  include  Mike  Barlow,  Dave 
Books,  Denver  Bryan,  Chris  Cauble,  Tim 
Christie,  Donald  M.  Jones,  Conrad  Rowe, 
Dusan  Smetana,  Dale  C.  Spartas,  and  A1  Troth. 

Images  range  from  the  sprawling  prairies  of 
Montana’s  east  side  to  the  precarious  cliffs  and 
ridges  and  deep  woods  of  the  west  side,  from 
secret  duck  blinds  to  rosy  ridgeline  dawns.  The 
book  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  outdoors  books 
by  Riverbend. 


Valley  Creek  The  Autobiography 
of  E.  W.  Morigeau,  A  True  Story 
of  a  Flathead  Reservation 
Indian 

By  E.W.  “Bill”  Morigeau,  edited  by  Mariss 
McTucker 

Published  2002  by  Walter  Douglas  Morigeau, 
Poison,  MT 
$15  softcover 

This  autobiography  chronicles  the  rapidly 
changing  world  of  an  Indian  on  western 
Montana’s  Flathead  Reservation,  from  the 
remnants  of  a  traditional  lifestyle  a  century  ago, 
to  the  “civilizing”  of  reservation  residents. 

Bill  Morigeau,  a  nine-term  member  of  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal 
Council,  describes  his  rugged  but  memorable 
life  growing  up  in  the  rural  Valley  Creek  area, 
moving  away  from  family  to  attend  boarding 
school,  and  subsequent  adventures  as  a  logger, 
road  builder,  politician  and  orchard  owner. 

The  book  was  edited  by  Dixon  resident 
Mariss  McTucker  based  on  Morigeau’ s 
voluminous  notes.  The  tribal  elder,  who  was 
born  in  1913,  died  in  1990. 


Wild  Logging  A  Guide  to 
Environmentally  and 
Economically  Sustainable 
Forestry 

By  Bryan  Foster 

Published  January  2003  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$16  softcover 

Great  Falls  native  Bryan  Foster  describes  a 
much-neglected  aspect  of  forest  management  - 
the  caretaking  of  small  private  lots  that  constitute 
an  estimated  one-half  of  U.S.  forests. 

The  book  documents  practices  that  work  and 
ones  that  don’t,  and  shares  methods  of  maintain¬ 
ing  forest  health  while  gaining  income  from 
selective  harvesting.  Wild  Logging  professes  to 
cut  through  the  “airy  idealism  of  environmental¬ 
ists  and  the  steel-toe  practicality  of  loggers”  to 
teach  methods  of  sustainable  forest  stewardship. 

“This  blend  of  practical  economics,  steward¬ 
ship  practices  suited  for  particular  places,  and  a 
passion  for  wild  things  is  exactly  what  Aldo 
Leopold  had  in  mind,”  says  Charles  Wilkinson, 
environmental  author  and  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Colorado. 


Bryan  Foster 


With  a  Forrnord  hijack  Word  Thomas 


The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane  A 
Western  History  Classic 

By  Mary  MacLane 

Published  2002  by  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  Press  and  Riverbend  Publishing, 
Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Two  Montana  publishers  have  revived  this 
early  classic  of  Montana  literature  -  a  19-year- 
old  Butte  woman’s  reflections  on  longing,  love 
and  life. 

The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane  exploded  on  the 
literary  scene  in  1902,  selling  100,000  copies  in 
one  month  -  an  astounding  total  even  now,  and 
unheard  of  then.  Such  literary  luminaries  as 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Hart  Crane  and  Gertrude 
Stein  praised  it  as  an  important  influence  on  their 
search  for  a  new  American  style. 

It  was  translated  into  36  languages  within  a 
few  years.  This  new  release  includes  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  former  University  of  Montana  professor 
Julia  Watson. 


Bloody  Merchants’  War 

By  Roland  Cheek 

Published  2002  by  Skyline  Publishing, 

Columbia  Falls,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

Jethro  Spring,  a  mixed-blood  progeny  of  a 
mountain  man  and  his  Blackfeet  wife,  offers 
up  as  much  adventure  as  a  fan  of  western 
storytelling  can  handle. 

Bloody  Merchant’s  War  is  the  second  book 
in  a  series  that  began  with  the  critically 
acclaimed  Echoes  of  Vengeance.  Cheek’s 
novel  follows  Spring  -  a  fugitive  wanted  for 
killing  an  army  officer  who  murdered  his 
parents  -  as  he  finds  himself  amidst  a  bewil¬ 
dering  set  of  circumstances  involving  corrup¬ 
tion,  deception  and  evil. 

“...  Roland  Cheek  paints  his  young 
protagonist’s  odyssey  with  a  deft  hand, 
portraying  the  values  of  courage,  principle  and 
friendship  on  a  canvas  as  broad  as  America 
itself.”  -  Stan  Lynde,  author  of  Vigilante 
Moon. 


WILL  JAMES 

Cowboy  Book 


Will  James 
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Poetry  180: 
Reading  a 
poem  a  day 

Billy  Collins, 

Poet  Laureate  of 
the  United  States, 
is  encouraging 
high  schools 
throughout 
America  to  adopt 
the  Poetry  1 80 
program.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the 
Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the 
program  offers  a 
daily  poem  for  the 
approximately 
180-day  school 
year. 

To  take  part, 
schools  print  out 
poems  from  the 
website, 
www.loc.gov/ 
poetry/1 80,  and 
have  them  read  to 
the  school  in  a 
public  forum,  such 
as  at  the  end  of 
the  day’s  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Collins  sug¬ 
gests  several 
ways  to  involve 
students  and 
teachers  in  the 
project,  including 
selecting  a 
different  reader 
each  day  or 
allowing  prospec¬ 
tive  readers  to 
look  through  a  few 
weeks’  worth  of 
poems  and 
choose  their 
favorites. 
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Writers  visit 
rural  schools 

The  Writer’s 
Voice  of  the  Billings 
Family  YMCA 
recently  received 
two  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts  grants. 

A  $10,000 
Challenge  America 
grant  supports  arts 
education  in  rural 
communities 
through  Poets  on 
the  Prairie  and  the 
annual  High  School 
Writing  Convoca¬ 
tions.  Poets  on  the 
Prairies  reaches 
thousands  of 
students  in  rural 
and  Native 
American  schools 
in  20  counties, 
providing  an 
opportunity  for 
students  to  hear 
and  learn  from 
contemporary 
writers  and  artists. 
The  Writing 
Convocations 
provide  daylong 
workshops  for  high 
school  students, 
with  readings  by 
prominent  authors 
and  an  “open-mic" 
for  student  writers. 

A  $17,000 
multidisciplinary 
grant  will  fund 
“Painting  Stories: 
Exploring  the 
Narrative  Voice  in 
the  American 
West.”  A  series  of 
readings,  artist 
workshops  and 
community 
discussions  will  be 
held  on  the  seven 
tribal  college 
campuses  in 
Montana  during  the 
coming  year.  The 
14  participants 
include  writers 
Melanie  Rae  Thon 
and  Debra  Magpie 
Earling,  sculptor 
Bently  Spang,  poet 
Henry  Real  Bird, 
and  playwright  Vic 
Charlo. 

For  more 
information,  call 
Corby  Skinner  at 
406-248-1685, 
ext.  234. 


How  Marten  Got  His  Spots  and 
Other  Kootenai  Indian  Stories 

Developed  by  the  Kootenai  Cultural  Commit¬ 
tee,  Illustrated  by  Debbie  Joseph  Finley 
and  Howard  Kallowatt,  Jr. 

Co-published  2002  by  Salish  Kootenai 
College  Press,  Pablo,  MT,  and  Montana 
Historical  Society  Press,  Helena,  MT 
$8.95  softcover 

The  importance  of  children  in  preserving 
traditional  Native  American  teachings  mani¬ 
fests  in  this  collection  of  Kootenai  tales  -  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  children’s  cultural  books. 

The  collection  includes  the  stories  “Coyote 
and  Trout,”  “Little  Weasel’s  Dream”  and 
“Tepee  Making."  Predicaments  and  lessons 
faced  by  animal  characters  such  as  Fox, 

Coyote,  Weasel  and  Bear,  as  well  as  Indian 
people,  offer  lessons  in  obedience,  sharing  and 
greed,  respect  for  eiders  and  building  tepees. 

Other  books  in  the  series  include:  Coyote  Stories 
of  the  Montana  Salish  Indians,  Mary  Quequesah’s 
Love  Story:  A  Pend  d'  Oreille  Indian  Tale,  and 
Owl’s  Eyes  and  Seeking  the  Spirit. 


and  the  Upper  Missouri 


Fur  Trade 


BARTON  H.  BARBOUR 


Fort  Union  and  the  Upper 
Missouri  Fur  Trade 

By  Barton  H.  Barbour 

Published  September  2002  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$19.95  softcover 

Boise  State  University  history  professor 
Barton  Barbour  chronicles  the  surprising 
diversity  and  culture  of  Fort  Union,  a  frontier 
trading  post  straddling  the  present-day  Montana/ 
North  Dakota  border. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  significant 
outposts  of  the  19th  century.  Fort  Union  served 
as  a  meeting  ground  for  mountain  men  and 
Native  Americans,  as  well  as  artists,  researchers 
and  scientists.  The  outpost  was  also  a  rich 
cultural  mixture  of  races  and  genders,  an 
ordered  cooperative  endeavor  where  families 
and  mothers  were  integral. 

Barbour  describes  the  mini-cosmopolitan 
environment  set  amid  the  vast  wild  spaces  of  the 
northern  plains  and  mountains  -  an  outpost  that 
also  wielded  powerful  political  and  economic 
significance,  representing  a  key  American 
presence  to  compete  with  the  British  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  for  control  of  the  interior  West. 
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DOROTHY  S.  NORTOH 


Ice  Age  Mammals  of  North 
America  A  Guide  to  the  Big, 
the  Hairy,  and  the  Bizarre 

By  Ian  M.  Lange,  illustrated  by  Dorothy  S. 
Norton 

Published  October  2002  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$20  softcover 

The  super-sized  creatures  that  roamed 
North  America  up  until  the  end  of  the  last  ice 
age  are  colorfully  portrayed  and  chronicled  in 
this  new  book  by  University  of  Montana 
professor  of  economic  geology  Ian  Lange. 

Although  the  demise  of  the  mega-fauna  was 
apparently  caused  by  both  climatic  and  human 
factors,  it  is  clear  that  our  human  ancestors 
may  have  secured  their  own  survival  by 
vanquishing  an  array  of  creatures,  including 
the  well-known  mastodons,  giant  species  of 
wolves,  bears,  lions,  and  camels,  and  such 
bizarre  inhabitants  as  the  gigantic  ground 
sloths  of  the  Colorado  Plateau. 

Like  other  offerings  by  Mountain  Press 
Publishing,  the  book  is  replete  with  compel¬ 
ling  illustrations,  photographs  and  other 
material  to  enhance  the  detailed  text. 
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LINDA  PEAVY  &  URSULA  SMITH 


Frontier  Children 

By  Linda  Peavy  and  Ursula  Smith 
Published  October  2002  by  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$19.95  softcover 

The  lives  of  children  across  the  American 
frontier,  including  Montana,  come  vividly  to 
life  in  these  stories  of  hardship  and  heroism. 

Featuring  more  than  200  historic  photo¬ 
graphs,  Frontier  Children  spans  the  West 
from  Canada  to  California.  It  captures  the 
universal  cares  and  dreams  of  childhood  -  a 
youthful  search  for  identity  set  amidst  a  wild, 
wide-open  and  paradoxical  world  of  hardship 
and  opportunity  in  America’s  earlier  years. 

In  the  book’s  foreword,  Elliott  West  says 
Frontier  Children  “captures  beautifully  that 
tension  between  identity  and  strangeness  ... 
The  subjects  this  time  are  characters  who 
have  been,  if  anything,  even  more  neglected 
(than  women)  in  the  standard  treatments  of 
the  frontier  West.” 

The  authors  previously  collaborated  on 
Pioneer  Women  and  Women  in  Waiting  in  the 
Westward  Movement,  and  were  consultants 
for  the  PBS  special  “Frontier  House.” 


Writer  gathers 
Richard  Hugo 

The  voice  of  Montana’s  illustrious  poet, 
Richard  Hugo,  will  be  captured  on  a  set  of 
five  CDs  gleaned  from  recordings  of  readings, 
discussions  and  interviews. 

Project  coordinator 
Mark  Ratledge,  a 
Missoula  writer, 
decided  to  pursue  the 
project  while  seeking 
tapes  of  Hugo  readings 
to  present  to  students 
in  his  University  of 
Montana  English 
literature  class. 

Unfortunately,  few 
recordings  were  available. 

With  encouragement  from  Hugo’s  wife, 
poet  Ripley  Hugo,  and  a  grant  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  Ratledge  began  to 
scour  universities,  libraries,  high  schools, 
public  radio  stations,  poetry  archives  and  the 
internet  for  traces  of  the  poet's  voice. 

He  has  since  compiled  the  most  complete 
record  to  date  of  Hugo’s  readings,  discussions 
and  interviews  from  around  the  nation.  The 
best  will  be  placed  on  a  five-CD  set  and  given 
to  every  university,  college,  school  district 
and  public  library  in  Montana. 

Ratledge  hopes  to  release  150  sets  by  this 
spring.  None  will  be  available  for  purchase. 
“All  we’re  trying  to  do  is  create  a  great 


readings  by 
for  CD  project 

resource  for  everyone  in  Montana,”  he  told 
a  Missoulian  reporter. 

And  since  Hugo  is  especially  known  as  a 
“poet  of  place,”  who  wrote  prolifically 
about  Montana's 
small  towns  and 
landscapes,  “it’ll  be 
wonderful  for  kids 
in  the  towns  he 
wrote  about  to  be 
able  to  hear  the 
poems  read  aloud.” 

Hugo,  who  grew 
up  near  Seattle  and 
studied  poetiy  with 

Theodore  Roethke  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  arrived  at  The  University  of 
Montana  in  1964.  By  1971,  he  had  become 
director  of  the  UM  Creative  Writing 
program. 

From  the  time  his  first  book  of  poems,  A 
Run  of  Jacks,  was  published  in  1961,  until 
his  death  from  leukemia  in  1982,  Hugo 
authored  nine  more  books.  Two  volumes. 
The  Lady  in  Kicking  Horse  Reservoir  and 
What  Thou  Lovest  Well  Remains  American. 
were  nominated  for  a  National  Book  Award. 

Ratledge  is  still  seeking  quality  record¬ 
ings  of  Hugo  readings.  He  would  also  gladly 
accept  donations  to  the  project,  which  will 
cost  an  estimated  $3,000.  For  details,  call 
him  at  406-543-5347. 


When  completed,  the 
five-CD  set  will  be  given  to 
every  university,  college, 
school  district  and  public 
library  in  Montana. 
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Aaron  Green:  Roots,  Dirty  Roots 

Recorded  2002  at  Studio  234,  Columbia 

Falls,  MT 

Flathead  Valley  musician  Aaron  Green  has 
released  his  debut  CD,  combining  a  variety  of 
musical  influences  but  heavily  steeped  in  reggae 
and  African  musical  styles. 

Roots,  Dirty  Roots  features  10  tunes,  all  but 
one  song  (the  traditional  Guatemalan  folk  song 
“San  Andres”)  originals  penned  by  Green. 
Though  he  comes  from  a  middle-class  Caucasian 
background  growing  up  in  Indiana,  Green’s 
passion  for  African  and  Caribbean  music  springs 
forth  from  his  voice  and  music  with  great 
attention  to  authenticity. 

Green’s  lyrics  frequently  focus  on  connec¬ 
tions  with  ancestors,  connections  with  the  Earth 
and  among  all  people.  In  “Elders,”  he  sings,  “I 
say  where  are  the  elders,  where  have  they  gone 
by  and  by  ...  where  have  they  gone  ...to  the  back 
seat  or  the  nursing  home,  are  they  ignored,  too 
weak  to  work  to  build  America"  In  "Heartbeat  of 
a  Mother,”  he  sings  of  his  upbringing  on  a  farm 
in  Indiana,  recalling  how  he  used  to  lie  under  his 
mother’s  chair  while  she  played  violin. 

Green  started  playing  violin  as  a  child,  but 
soon  realized  it  wasn't  to  his  taste,  and  he 
desired  music  that  would  allow  for  more 
creativity  and  improvisation.  He  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  reggae  artist  Clinton  Fearon  after 
hearing  him  in  1996,  and  the  syncopated  rhythms 
of  that  musical  style  dominate  many  of  his 
songs. 

On  this  CD,  Green  plays  guitars,  piano, 
percussion  and  sings,  backed  by  Nick  Green  on 
drums,  James  Wood  on  bass  and  Caroline  Green 
on  violin. 


What  Just  Happened:  Isadore 

Recorded  at  Mountain  View  Recording  and 
mastered  by  WJH  and  MVR  Studios, 
Whitefish,  MT 

Original,  sometimes  quirky,  funk-laden  tunes 
fill  this  debut  CD  by  the  five-man  Whitefish 
combo,  what  just  happened,  a  self-described 
“progressive  power-jazz  quintet.” 

Band  members  include  frontman  Jay 
DiPaola,  singer,  guitarist  and  horn  player;  : 

Don  Rifkin  on  electric  piano  and  Hammond 
organ;  Eric  Gates  on  electric  guitar  and 
mandolin;  Toby  Ferguson  on  drums  and 
percussion;  and  electric  and  standup  bass 


player  Tim  Kilpatrick. 

The  1 1  tracks  on  Isadore  are  original 
compositions  fusing  elements  of  jazz,  funk, 
rock  and  ballads.  The  quintet  offers  a  blend  of 
sounds  that  frequently  rely  on  rhythmic 
grooves  underlying  quixotic  lyrics  about 
modern  life. 

The  topics  are  diverse:  in  “Talk  Show  Star” 
(Ferguson),  some  energetic  horn  and  rhythm 
underlies  cynical  lyrics:  “State  of  society  where 
would  we  be  if  people  loved  each  other  as 
much  as  they  loved  themselves  ...  your  deliver¬ 
ance  is  just  a  dance  ...  only  fools  can  feel  that 
the  conversation’s  real.” 

In  “Blue  Heel”  (DiPaola),  the  lyrics  speak 
despairingly  of  life  in  the  city:  "...  what’s  the 
use  in  wishing  on  a  star  when  the  only  light  you 
see  is  so  cold  and  far  away  and  so  damn  old.  ” 
And  another  DiPaola  song,  “Gaia,”  sings  of  life 
aboard  a  space  station  looking  down  at  Earth: 
"Six  more  weeks  on  the  space  station  looking 
out  the  window  at  all  creation/  spinning  mother 
all  in  blue  do  you  miss  me  like  I  miss  you...  ” 

The  band,  with  its  diverse  backgrounds  but 
similar  musical  interests,  formed  in  the  fall  of 
2000.  The  members  are  capable  of  launching 
into  bluegrass  and  flat-picking,  rave  emula¬ 
tions,  Latin  grooves  and  jazzy  horn  riffs.  That 
unpredictable  yet  accomplished  mix  has  gained 
them  a  considerable  following  in  the  Flathead 
and  beyond. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.whatjust 
happened.com. 


The  Mistral  Duo:  Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me 

Recorded  2002  Live  in  Great  Falls,  MT 

The  Mistral  Duo  -  composed  of  Great  Falls 
cellist  Thaddeus  Suits  and  pianist  Su  Suits  -  pays 
elegant  homage  to  Thad’s  mother,  painter  Louise 
Fox  Suits,  on  their  second  CD,  Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me. 

Artists  and  critics  praised  his  mother's 
paintings  as  being  “lyric  in  nature.”  The  couple 
sought  that  same  quality  in  the  dozen  selections 
on  this  album,  which  was  released  in  November. 

“All  the  pieces  on  our  CD  are  pieces  that 
sing,”  says  Thad.  Many  are  transcriptions  of 
songs  that  were  originally  written  for  voice. 
According  to  Thad,  the  cello  is  uniquely  suited  to 
rendering  songs.  "It’s  often  called  the  instrument 
that  most  closely  resembles  the  human  voice.” 

The  title  tune,  by  Antonin  Dvorak,  has  a 
sprightly  folk  flavor,  while  “None  but  the  Lonely 
Heart”  is  Tchaikovsky’s  “heartfelt  and  wonder¬ 
fully  schmaltzy”  version  of  a  poem  by  Goethe. 

Thad  transcribed  three  songs  by  Schubert  for 
the  CD:  “The  Miller’s  Flowers,”  “The  Trout,” 
and  “Wandering”  describe  three  aspects  of  love. 

He  considers  two  pieces  in  particular  as 
“devilishly  hard  to  pull  off.”  “At  the  Fountain” 
by  Russian  cellist  Karl  Davidoff  explores  the 
virtuosic  possibilities  of  the  cello,  including  the 
bouncing  bow  stroke  known  as  “spicatto.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Chopin’s  “Polonaise 
Brilliante”  gives  Su  ample  opportunity  to  shine 
with  its  demanding  piano  part.  Works  by 
Benjamin  Godard,  Gabriel  Faure  and  Sergei 
Prokofiev  round  out  the  offerings. 


Thad  and  Su  have  “officially”  been  a 
duo  since  their  marriage  in  1980.  However, 
they’ve  been  performing  together  since 
Thad  was  12  and  Su  was  14.  They  moved 
to  Montana  in  1989,  where  Thad  is  a 
member  of  the  Cascade  Quartet  and  Su 
offers  piano  instruction  and  performs 
|  regularly  with  area  musicians.  They  are 
each  recipients  of  fellowships  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

The  couple  will  celebrate  their  new 
release  with  three  performances  in  Febru¬ 
ary:  Feb.  9  in  Great  Falls,  Feb.  16  in 
Bozeman  and  Feb.  22  in  the  Flathead 
Valley. 

For  ordering  information,  call 
406-453-6160  or  e-mail  suits@initco.net. 


Musical  Graffiti:  Cloudy  With  a 
Chance  of  Peace 

Produced  2002  by  Pom  Collins,  Dancing 

Mountain  Records,  Trego,  MT 

A  new  compilation  of  songs  celebrating 
world  peace  and  individual  responsibility  for 
that  peace  features  an  eclectic  mix  of  music  by 
several  Montana  artists  combined  with 
snippets  of  poetry  by  Shamus  Sedler. 

The  ambitious  project,  produced  in  Trego 
earlier  this  year,  was  created  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  and  the 
subsequent  momentum  toward  war.  The 
album’s  liner  notes  state:  "Our  band  members 
include  people  from  many  walks  of  life: 
musicians,  forest  workers,  doctors,  drug 
counselors,  mill  workers,  a  beat  poet  from  San 
Francisco's  heyday.  What  we  have  been  doing 
here  is  invoking  the  art  forms  of  music,  poetry 
and  storytelling  to  bring  some  healing  to  this 
fractured,  misused,  terrorized  world.” 

The  17  tracks  include  memorable,  thought- 
provoking  and  musically  moving  tributes  to 
peace  and  world  understanding.  Performers 
include  Sedler  with  spoken  word,  upright  bass, 
harmonica,  clarinet  and  shakuhachi  flute;  Pom 
Collins  (who  produced  the  album)  on  violin, 
nyckelharpa,  percussion,  sitar,  geng-gong  and 
upright  bass;  Ralph  Stever  on  vocals,  guitar 
and  Tibetan  bells;  “Alien”  on  vocals  and 
guitar;  Mike  Connelley  on  guitar;  Lee 
Zimmerman  on  cello;  Bill  Cuskelly  on 
mandolin;  Laura  Sedler  on  backup  vocals;  and 
Michael  Atherton  on  upright  bass. 

One  particularly  haunting  tune,  "Peace 
Inside”  (written  by  Tribal  Musings)  features  a 
catchy  rhythmic  groove  and  sings  that  peace  is 
something  that  starts  inside  the  heart:  "How 
can  I  say  it’s  not  my  fight,  how  can  I  act  like  I 
know  what  is  right ...  I'm  on  the  front  lines, 

I'm  anxious  inside  ...  Maybe  it's  time  to  get 
under  the  skin,  come  to  face  with  the  enemy 
within  ...  Are  we  really  the  victims  of  this  war 
for  souls,  or  are  we  the  general,  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls  ...  If  the  times  are  a  changin',  then  I 
want  to  go  back.  Once  the  train  gets  rollin ',  it 
don ’t  need  a  track.  ” 

Further  details  on  the  compilation  are 
available  by  contacting  pombear@Dancing 
MountainRecords.com. 
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Project 

fosters 

musical 

development 

The  Drake 
Music  Project  is  a 
nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  in  Great 
Britain  that  has 
developed 
several  software 
programs  that 
make  it  easier  for 
those  who  have 
difficulty  using  a 
keyboard  or  a 
mouse  to  create 
music  on  a 
computer. 

Using 

specialized  and 
adapted  music 
technology, 

Drake  also 
enables  disabled 
children  and 
adults  who  are 
unable  to  play 
conventional 
musical  instru¬ 
ments  to  com¬ 
pose  and  perform 
their  own  music. 

The  website 
(www.drakemusic 
project.com) 
offers  software 
and  lists  technol¬ 
ogy  training 
workshops. 

Drake  is  an 
example  of  how 
one  organization 
is  using  technol¬ 
ogy  to  enable 
artists  to  over¬ 
come  barriers  to 
creating  and 
performing  their 
work. 
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Rebates 
sent  to 
charities 
are  tax 
deductible 

People  who 
direct  their 
credit-card 
companies  to 
donate  rebates 
to  charity  may 
deduct  the 
rebates  from 
their  income 
taxes,  the 
Internal  Revenue 
Service  has 
ruled. 

A  credit-card 
issuer  proposed 
to  offer  a  credit 
card  to  benefit 
charity.  Custom¬ 
ers  who  use  the 
card  would  earn 
a  rebate  on  their 
purchases  from 
participating 
stores  and  then 
be  asked 
whether  they 
wanted  to 
donate  the 
rebate  to  charity. 

The  IRS  said 
that  rebates 
donated  to 
charity  were 
deductible. 
Rebates  of  more 
than  $250 
require  charities 
to  send  custom¬ 
ers  a  written 
acknowledgement 
of  the  gift. 

While  the 
ruling  applies 
only  to  the 
specific  proposal 
reviewed  by  the 
IRS,  it  serves  as 
an  indication  of 
the  agency’s 
thinking  on  such 
rebate-donation 
arrangements. 

As  is  its  custom, 
the  IRS  did  not 
identify  any  of 
the  parties 
involved  (Letter 
Ruling 
200228001). 

-  By  Elizabeth 
Schwinn 
Reprinted  from 
The  Chronicle  of 
Philanthropy, 
Sept.  19,  2002, 
p.  46 
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Larry  D.  Williams  —  Lifetime  Achievement 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

David  Nelson,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council,  describes  Larry  D. 
Williams’s  leadership  style  as  “spellbinding.” 

“To  observe  him  chairing  a  meeting,  dealing 
with  the  most  awkward,  confusing  and  disrup¬ 
tive  situations  is  to  watch  a  master  at  work,” 
says  Nelson  -  himself  a  former  recipient  of  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Award  for  lifetime  achieve¬ 
ment.  “Calm,  kind  and  unflappable  in  dimen¬ 
sions  hard  to  imagine,  he  invariably  finds  a 
successful  outcome.” 

For  more  than  three  decades,  Williams’s 
unique  leadership  capabilities  have  guided 
Montana  arts  organizations,  schools,  civic 
groups  and  institutions. 

His  hefty  resume  is  laden  with  awards  and 
citations.  Among  them:  two  honorary  doctor¬ 
ates,  a  Distinguished  Eagle  Award  from  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  The  University  of 
Montana's  Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  for  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  from  the  Northwest 
Division  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  the  Leader¬ 
ship  Recognition  Award  from  the 
Montana  Association  of  School 
Superintendents,  the  Health  Care 
Governance  Award  from  the 
Montana  Hospital  Association, 
and  a  Lifetime  Membership  from 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers. 

Even  Nelson,  an  accomplished 
leader  in  his  own  right,  says  that 
during  his  recent  tenure  as 
president  of  the  Missoula  Sym¬ 
phony  Association,  “how  would 
Larry  Williams  handle  this,  was 
my  mantra.” 

Williams,  who  chaired  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  from  1989 
through  1995  and  was  appointed  to  the  council 
by  three  successive  governors  of  both  political 
parties,  seems  to  understand  the  nuances  of 
leadership  much  as  he  understands  how  to 
breathe  -  innately,  instinctively. 

“I  have  an  ability  to  see  and  make  sense  of 
events  as  they  unfold,”  he  says.  “I  can  often 
anticipate  clouds  on  the  horizon  and  develop 
strategies  to  find  a  positive  direction.” 

Although  he  grew  up  in  North  Dakota, 
Williams  is  the  son  of  native  Montanans  and  the 
grandson  of  homesteaders.  His  father  earned  a 
degree  in  forestry  from  UM,  and  eventually 
went  to  work  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  North  Dakota. 

Williams  first  gleaned  the  value  of  public 
service  from  his  parents,  who  were  involved  in 
youth  groups  and  civic  and  professional 
organizations.  “I  grew  up  taking  that  as  a  matter 
of  course,”  he  says.  He  joined  Boys  Scouts  and 
4-H  and  was  active  in  music. 

Williams  attended  Dartmouth  College  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  studied  music  and 
math.  “I  had  a  strong  mind  for  logic  and  a  good 
feel  for  numbers,”  he  says.  He  pursued  graduate 
studies  at  Brown  University  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  later  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey, 
where  “I  was  headed  towards  becoming  a 
musicologist.” 

But  he  was  sidetracked  by  Montana  -  and  the 
woman  who  would  become  his  wife.  Williams 
had  already  been  visiting  the  state  regularly, 
both  on  family  vacations  as  a  child  and  as  a 
summer  ranger  at  Glacier  National  Park.  He  met 
Becky  in  1 967,  after  completing  a  six-month 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange  in  Nepal. 
She  was  the  park’s  new  ranger/naturalist. 

“Neither  of  us  were  looking  for  romance," 
Williams  recalls.  “We  just  happened  to  have  the 
same  day  off  and  started  hiking  together.  We’re 
still  hiking  together.” 

After  their  second  summer  together,  Will¬ 
iams  was  reluctant  to  head  back  to  the  East 
Coast  for  graduate  school.  He  saw  an  ad  for  a 
K-12  music  teacher  in  Belt.  “I  was  interviewed 
and  hired  from  the  payphone  at  Many  Glacier 
Lodge,”  he  says. 


Although  he  was  short  on  teaching  creden¬ 
tials,  he  was  well  equipped  with  musical  exper¬ 
tise.  At  the  fall  conference  of  Montana  Music 
Educators,  he  attended  a  choral  sight-reading 
session.  "The  guy  next  to  me  was  singing  up  a 
storm,"  he  says.  That  guy  turned  out  to  be  Joseph 
Mussulman,  director  of  choirs  at  The  University 
of  Montana.  He  encouraged  the  young  teacher 
and  enthusiastic  singer  to  pursue  graduate  studies 
at  UM. 

After  teaching  in  Belt  for  two  years.  Williams 
followed  Mussulman’s  advice.  He  became  the 
professor’s  graduate  assistant  and  earned  his 
master’s  in  music  education  in  1975.  While  on 
campus  -  which  in  those  years  housed  the 
j  headquarters  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  -  he 
made  some  formative  connections. 

Mussulman's  wife,  JoAnne,  was  MAC’S 
administrative  assistant,  while  Nelson  was 
executive  director  and  Sue  Talbot  was  board 
chairman.  “They  kept  their  eye  on  me,”  says 
Williams. 


In  1974,  Williams  went  to  work  for  the  Great 
Falls  Public  Schools,  where  he  spent  a  decade  as 
elementary  principal,  director  of  purchasing  and 
K-12  music  supervisor. 

He  remembers  his  first  day  on  the  job  as 
music  supervisor.  Band  director  Bill  Larson, 
choral  director  Paul  Ritter,  and  elementary  music 
teacher  Jan  Nerem  dropped  by  after  lunch. 
“Literally,  my  life  changed,”  says  Williams. 
When  the  four  began  talking,  “ideas  started 
flowing  and  they  never  quit.” 

During  his  first  stint  in  Great  Falls,  Williams 
also  became  involved  with  the  symphony 
association,  where  he  met  the  symphony’s 
founder,  Mary  Agnes  Roberts,  and  with  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  where  he  served  on  the  founding 
task  force  with  another  arts  advocate,  Judy 
Ericksen. 

From  the  arts  council  in  Missoula,  to  the 
music  and  advocacy  groups  in  Great  Falls, 
Williams  found  a  surprisingly  “close-knit  arts 
community,”  especially  given  the  state’s  girth 
and  sparse  population.  “People  from  all  comers 
have  gotten  to  know  each  other  and  hang 
together,”  he  says.  “Especially  those  who  step 
forward  to  take  up  assignments.” 

In  1984,  Williams  became  the  director  of 
personnel  for  the  Bozeman  Public  Schools.  Five 
years  later,  he  returned  to  Great  Falls,  this  time 
as  superintendent. 

Meanwhile,  Williams’s  involvement  with  the 
arts  at  the  state  and  regional  level  was  accelerat¬ 
ing.  In  1987,  Gov.  Ted  Schwinden  appointed  him 
to  the  arts  council,  where  he  served  until  1995. 

He  was  twice  appointed  chairman  by  governors 
Stan  Stephens  and  Marc  Racicot. 

He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Western  States 
Arts  Federation  in  1989,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  that  organization  in  1994  and  again  in  1998. 
During  his  tenure,  WESTAF  survived  a  major 
reorganization  (including  a  40-percent  budget 
cut),  moved  to  new  headquarters  in  Colorado, 
and  hired  a  new  executive  director,  Anthony 
Radich. 

According  to  Radich,  Williams  brought 
several  valuable  qualities  to  WESTAF,  including 
his  expertise  in  board  governance,  a  strong  belief 


in  the  value  of  public  sector  support  of  the  arts, 
and  his  commitment  to  board  service.  “Long 
days,  long  nights  and  long  weekends  are  an 
accepted  mode  of  operation  for  Larry,”  says 
Radich. 

He  also  appreciates  Williams’s  ability  to 
work  well  with  executive  directors.  “Larry  has 
worked  to  give  his  best  while  creating  an 
environment  for  executive  directors  to  give 
theirs.” 

Williams  was  first  invited  to  serve  as  a 
panelist  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  in  1989  -  a  task  he’s  repeatedly  been 
asked  to  fulfill.  He  also  has  participated  in 
panels  and  sat  on  committees  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  (MENC). 

During  his  second  stint  in  Great  Falls,  from 
1989-1997,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Columbus 
Great  Falls  hospital  board  and  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  -  along  with  friend  Robert  McIntyre  -  in  a 
successful  effort  to  merge  Columbus  and 
Deaconess  hospitals  into  the  Benefis  organiza¬ 
tion.  Williams  has  also  served 
on  bank  boards  and  belonged  to 
scores  of  civic  groups. 

When  he  retired  from  Great 
Falls,  Williams  was  promptly 
recruited  as  music  coordinator 
for  the  Boise  Independent 
School  District.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  the  Idaho  Arts 
Commission  and  Boise  Arts 
Commission. 

In  1999,  he  stepped  back  into 
the  superintendent’s  job  one 
more  time,  accepting  a  position 
in  Sioux  City,  IA.  He  now 
presides  over  a  district  of 
14,000  students  and  1,800 
faculty  and  staff  members. 

Williams  continues  to  be 
active  in  music.  In  2001,  he 
organized  a  faculty  orchestra  and  chorus  and 
directed  a  25-minute  concert  during  the  fall 
convocation.  “My  1,800  employees  would 
much  rather  hear  me  make  music  than  give  a 
dry  talk,”  he  says.  This  fall,  a  larger  orchestra 
and  chorale  offered  a  memoriam  concert  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Sept.  1 1  tragedy. 

The  move  to  Sioux  Falls  brought  the  couple 
closer  to  aging  parents  -  Becky’s  mother  lives 
nearby,  and  Larry’s  parents  live  in  Fargo,  ND. 
“We  still  have  a  foot  in  Montana,”  Williams 
says.  His  wife  spends  eight  months  a  year  in 
Glacier  Park,  where  she  just  completed  her 
36th  season  as  ranger/naturalist.  “We  have  a 
commuting  marriage.” 

He  adds,  “I  could  not  have  done  what  I’ve 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  do  without  Becky 
at  my  side.” 

Looking  at  the  state  that  has  been  so  dear  to 
him,  Williams  counsels  its  leaders  and  citizens 
to  be  mindful  of  the  arts  as  they  face  the  fiscal 
challenges  ahead.  "Maintain  a  balance  within  a 
balanced  budget,”  he  suggests.  “You  still  have 
to  attend  to  certain  critical  functions  and  the 
arts  are  a  critical  function,  as  critical  as 
everything  else.” 

He  urges  the  arts  community  to  “build 
coalitions.  If  we  hunker  down  and  try  to  go  it 
alone,  we  will  fail,”  he  says.  “Look  for  natural 
partnerships  and  build  on  those.  It's  from 
coalitions  that  we  will  rebuild.” 

Williams  believes  that  Montana  has  shown  a 
unique  commitment  to  the  arts.  "There’s  a  can- 
do,  must-do  environment,”  he  says.  “People 
have  also  insisted  that  the  arts  be  a  strong  part 
of  their  children’s  education.” 

“The  arts  are  basic”  has  become  a 
catchphrase  in  the  arts  community,  he  adds. 
“Montanans  made  them  basic  before  that 
slogan  ever  came  into  being.” 

In  the  face  of  tight  budgets,  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  must  continue  to  insist  that  arts 
remain  a  fundamental  part  of  community  life. 
“The  arts  must  survive  at  the  grassroots  level  if 
our  culture  as  we  know  it  is  to  survive,”  he 
says.  “The  arts  give  each  generation  their  own 
ability  to  define  their  own  time.” 


"The  arts  give 
each  generation 
their  own  ability 
to  define  their 
own  time." 

-  Larry  D.  Williams 
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Judy  Ericksen  —  Service  to  the  Arts 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Clay  -  a  most  humble  ingredient  -  can  be 
transformed  into  something  substantial,  elegant, 
and  comforting  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished 
potter. 

Likewise,  an  accomplished  arts  advocate  can 
transform  the  sometimes-inarticulate  passion 
that  fuels  artists  and  audiences  into  a  substantial 
and  elegant  argument  for  the  way  the  arts  enrich 
our  lives. 

For  more  than  three  decades.  Great 
Falls  ceramist  Judy  Ericksen  has  deftly 
built  both  elegant  pots  and  spirited 
support  for  the  arts  throughout  Montana. 

“All  1  do  is  provide  a  vehicle,”  she  says. 

“I  just  try  to  be  a  vessel  for  possibility.” 

Ericksen  and  her  husband,  Joe,  moved 
to  Montana  in  1965  from  Minneapolis. 

Her  new  home  immediately  captured  her 
heart  and  imagination. 

“When  I  saw  Montana,  I  was  blown 
away.  The  visual  impact  was  so  pro¬ 
found,  I  needed  a  way  to  internalize  and 
re-express  that,”  she  recalls.  “That’s  what 
artists  do.” 

She  tried  writing  (she  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota),  and  “a  bunch 
of  different  things”  that  didn’t  quite 
capture  the  source  of  her  inspiration. 

“Finally,  I  touched  clay  and  that  was 
that,”  she  says.  “The  first  time  I  threw  a 
pot  1  knew  it  was  for  me.” 

The  artists  she  met  in  those  years  were 
openhanded  with  their  time  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  She  apprenticed  in  the  studio  of 
artist  Ray  Steele,  where  she  learned  to 
mix  clay  and  fire  kilns.  She  took  work¬ 
shops  and  seminars,  and  quizzed  the 
potters  she  met.  “So  many  people  were 
generous  with  me,  that  it  has  spurred  me 
to  be  an  advocate  and  mentor  for  others.” 

Over  the  past  few  decades  she’s  been 
both.  According  to  artist  Carol  Spurgeon, 
Ericksen  is  “an  encourager  for  sure.  She 
looks  at  someone  and  knows  just  the  right 
words  to  say  ...  It’s  in  her  spirit  to  help 
others.” 

The  two  women  are  both  longtime 
members  of  Gallery  16,  one  of  the  state’s 
first  artist-owned  cooperative  galleries. 

During  its  31  years,  the  volunteer-run 
gallery  “has  been  able  to  provide  outlets 
for  innumerable  artists,”  says  Ericksen.  “Co-ops 
have  since  sprung  up  around  the  state  and  use  us 
as  a  resource.” 

In  2001,  the  gallery  annexed  the  gift  shop  in 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art.  According 
to  Ericksen,  the  move  brought  to  fruition  part  of 
the  museum’s  original  mission:  to  create 
opportunities  for 
Montana  artists  to 
display  and  sell  their 
work.  “It’s  come  full 
circle,”  she  says. 

“We're  getting  more 
and  more  original  art 
in  there,  which  just 
raises  the  level  of 
opportunity  for  artists.” 

Marketing  art 
remains  a  challenge 
throughout  this 
gigantic,  sparsely 
populated  state.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  widely 
enough  known  how 
much  financial  impact 
the  arts  have  and  how 
important  it  is  to  keep 
that  platform  alive  for 
artists,”  she  says. 

As  a  member  of  Gallery  16,  “I've  had  to  say 
goodbye  to  many  artists  who’ve  had  to  leave  the 
state  to  make  a  living.”  That  experience,  in  part, 
spawned  her  commitment  to  finding  new 
opportunities  for  artists  and  generating  public 
support  for  the  arts. 

“In  order  to  attract  the  best  performers  and 


The  event  became  “like  communion  in  a 
way.  It  was  a  wonderful,  simple,  no-frills 
soup  dinner.”  The  benefit,  she  adds,  was  an 
effort  “to  make  people  more  mindful  to  share 
what  they  have.” 

Ericksen  is  also  involved  in  a  literacy 
effort  at  the  new  Cascade  County  Regional 
Jail.  The  project  is  part  of  a  volunteer 
ministry  aimed  at  putting  books  in  the  hands 
of  prisoners.  “One  of  my  other  passions  is 
words,”  Ericksen  says.  “Since  there’s 
a  high  correlation  between  the 
inability  to  read  and  criminal  behav¬ 
ior,  it  seems  only  practical  to  provide 
prisoners  with  opportunities  for 
education.” 

She  views  her  weekly  visits  to  the 
“jail  pods,”  toting  a  cart  of  books,  as 
“a  huge  opportunity  for  me  to  dispel 
my  preconceptions  about  people  in 
that  system...  There  are  wonderfully 
bright  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
bars,”  she  adds. 

Many  prisoners  have  an  interest  in 
the  arts,  and  often  request  books  on 
drawing  or  poetry.  “I’m  delighted  by 
the  way  working  with  their  hands  and 
hearts  is  transforming  people,”  she 
says.  She  has  also  helped  inmates 
market  their  crafts,  using  Gallery  16 
as  an  outlet  for  the  handmade  items. 

With  all  of  her  local  commitments, 
Ericksen  still  finds  time  to  fulfill 
broader  responsibilities.  She  was  a 
director  at  large  for  the  Montana 
Institute  of  the  Arts  (MIA)  and 
president  and  board  member  for  the 
MIA  Foundation.  Although  the  MIA’s 
statewide  influence  has  waned  in 
recent  years,  Ericksen  says  the  group 
played  a  crucial  role  in  developing 
museums  and  galleries  throughout 
Montana.  A  few  decades  ago,  “we 
didn’t  have  access  to  so  much  that  we 
have  access  to  now.  We’re  not  feeling 
the  dearth  anymore.” 

Still,  she  misses  the  MIA's  once 
potent  grassroots  organizing  power. 
“Where  I  miss  it  the  most  is  when  I 
need  to  let  the  world  know  what  needs 
to  be  done...  I  miss  that  groundswell.” 

Ericksen  also  spent  three  terms  on 
the  Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Projects 
Legislative  Review  Committee,  including  a 
stint  as  its  chairman.  She  describes  that 
experience  as  “a  great  opportunity  to  work 
with  people  from  history  and  the  humanities, 
to  see  what’s  out  there. 

“There  are  so  many  professionals,  ama¬ 
teurs  and  sponsors  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  keeping  the  arts  rolling.” 

Ericksen’ s  sense  of  optimism  and  her 
commitment  to  the  arts  remain  undimmed  - 
even  in  the  face  of  tightening  state  and 
federal  budgets.  "There  are  no  deep  pockets 
in  Montana,  which  is  why  we  have  to 
continue  to  advocate.”  Instead  of  the  large 
corporate  funding  sources  and  constituencies 
that  are  found  in  metropolitan  areas,  Montana 
must  continue  to  depend  on  grassroots 
support.  Ericksen  suggests,  “We  need  little 
pies  all  over  the  place.” 

The  Governor’s  Arts  Award  recognizes 
Ericksen  for  her  unrelenting  and  whole¬ 
hearted  advocacy  efforts.  Fellow  recipient 
Larry  Williams,  who  knew  Ericksen  through 
her  local  efforts  and  work  with  the  Cultural 
Trust,  calls  her  “an  amazing  lady,  in  terms  of 
her  energy,  her  capabilities,  and  her  own 
vision...  She’s  unabashed,  she’ll  take  on  any 
challenge  and  confront  any  issue  in  a  very 
positive  and  intelligent  way.” 

This  gitt  is  so  humbling,''  Ericksen  says. 
“The  roster  of  recipients  looks  like  a  list  of 
my  mentors,  teachers  and  role  models.” 

"But  it’s  the  icing  on  the  cake  -  the  cake 
has  been  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  it 
all.” 


Potter  Judy  Ericksen  says  she  tries  to  be  “a  vessel  for 
opportunity”  in  the  arts  community. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Stu  White,  Great  Falls  Tribune) 

marketing  and  networking.” 

In  addition  to  her  involvement  with  Gallery 
16  and  the  symphony,  Ericksen  has  been  a 
J  member  of  the  Great  Falls  Arts  Association; 
served  on  the  founding  task  force  and  board  at 
Paris  Gibson  Square;  and  has  been  an  arts 
[  resource  for  the  public  schools.  She  teaches 

ceramics  at  the  University 
of  Great  Falls  and  has 
offered  classes  and  work¬ 
shops  at  Paris  Gibson 
Square  and  the  C.M. 

Russell  Museum.  “I  drag 
my  wheel  around  and 
demonstrate  anytime  I’m 
asked,”  she  says. 

Several  years  ago,  in 
response  to  her  concerns 
about  hunger  and  poverty, 
she  launched  an  “Empty 
Bowls”  event  at  the 
YWCA.  The  first  year,  she 
offered  to  make  100  bowls, 
which  the  Y  would  fill  with 
soup  and  sell  to  raise 
money  for  food  (or  other 
worthy  causes). 

They  had  orders  for  1 60 
bowls  and  within  eight  years,  the  demand  had 
grown  to  250  bowls  -  “as  much  as  I  could 
physically  do.”  The  annual  benefit  continues, 
with  many  artists  now  filling  the  orders  for  soup 
bowls. 

“Some  artists  wake  people  up  with  their 
work,'  says  Ericksen.  “I  make  things  people 
use,  comfort  things.” 


"This  gift  is  so 
humbling...  But  it's 
the  icing  on  the 
cake  -  the  cake 
has  been  the 
opportunity  to  be 
a  part  of  it  all." 

-  Judy  Ericksen 


|  artists,  we  need  to  create  havens  for  them  where 
they  can  live  and  work  close  to  their  inspira¬ 
tions,”  she  says.  As  business  manager  for  the 
Cascade  Quartet  -  the  professional  string  quartet 
for  the  Great  Falls  Symphony  -  from  1989- 
1994,  she  put  those  ideas  into  practice. 

Symphony  executive  director  Carolyn 
Valacich  credits  Ericksen  with  increasing  “the 
ensemble’s  visibility  and  presence  statewide,” 

J  while  building  its  income  “through  skillful 
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Recipes 
date  back 
to  Lewis 
and  Clark 

The  second 
edition  of  the 
C.M.  Russell 
Museum 
Cookbook 
features  a  new 
chapter  of  12 
recipes  focusing 
on  the  foods 
described  by  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Corps  of 

Discovery  in  their 
journals.  The 
featured  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  each 
recipe  is  then 
adapted  for 
contemporary 
tastes  and 
modern  prepara¬ 
tion  methods  for 
today's  cooks. 

“Rather  than 
simply  reprint  the 
book  we  wanted 
to  add  a  chapter 
on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  journey  to 
make  it  a  unique 
souvenir  for 
those  visiting  the 
museum  and  the 
region  for  the 
bicentennial  of 
the  expedition,” 
said  Inez  Wolins, 
executive 
director  of  the 
Great  Falls 
museum. 

For  the 

chapter  on  Lewis 
and  Clark 
cuisine,  volun¬ 
teers  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Heritage 
Foundation  and 
the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Honor 
Guard  re¬ 
searched  the 
Expedition’s  use 
of  provisions  as 
well  as  its  means 
for  gathering  and 
hunting  local 
foods.  Cookbook 
volunteers  then 
collected  and 
tested  dozens  of 
recipes,  adapting 
them  to  contem¬ 
porary  tables. 

For  informa-  ■ 
tion,  e-mail 
pbryan@ 
cmrussell.org. 
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Students 
imagine  life 
on  Mars 

The  Imagine 
Mars  Project  is  a 
national  arts, 
sciences  and 
technology 
education 
initiative  that  has 
harnessed 
America’s 
fascination  with 
space.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the 
National 

Aeronautical  and 
Space  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the 
project  has  led 
young  people  to 
work  together 
with  educators 
and  civic  leaders 
to  design  a  Mars 
community  for 
100  people. 

Due  to 

popular  demand, 
the  Imagine 
Mars  Project  was 
re-launched  by 
NASA  in 
partnership  with 
the  NEA, 
building  off  the 
success  of  the 
Mars  Millennium 
Project. 

As  part  of  the 
Imagine  Mars 
Project  students 
explore  their  own 
community  and 
decide  which 
arts,  scientific 
*■  and  cultural 

elements  will  be 
important  on 
Mars.  Then  they 
develop  their 
ideal  community, 
from  an  interdis¬ 
ciplinary 
perspective  of 
arts,  sciences 
and  technology. 

The  Imagine 
Mars  Project 
website  provides 
a  portal  to  simple 
lesson  plans  and 
resources  that 
can  launch  K-12 
students  on  an 
exciting  journey. 

Begin  a 

voyage  to  Mars 
from  the  Getting 
Started  section 
of  this  website: 
imaginemars. 
jpl.nasa.gov/ 
about/. 
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Custer  County  Arts  Center  -  Visual  Arts 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

From  the  inside,  smooth 
concrete  walls  and  well-lit 
rectangular  galleries  give 
Custer  County  Art  Center  the 
look  of  a  contemporary  urban 
exhibition  space. 

But  Miles  City,  a  pastoral 
hub  of  sparsely  settled  eastern 
Montana,  is  anything  but 
urban.  And  the  art  center, 
which  inhabits  90-year-old 
water  storage  tanks  near  the 
banks  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  is  anything  but  contem¬ 
porary.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
its  concrete  walls  were  crusted 
with  sediment  and  the  floor 
was  caked  with  two  feet  of 
mud. 

“It  took  a  giant  leap  of 
imagination”  to  envision  an  art 
gallery  in  the  community’s 
unused  water  treatment  plant, 
says  Kathy  Doeden,  a  CCAC 
trustee  and  former  member  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  But  that’s  exactly  the  leap  that  several 
community  members  made. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  was  in  the  market 
for  a  public  space  that  could  be  converted  to  an 
art  center.  They  considered  the  old  brick 
pumping  station,  among  other  locations. 

Billings  architect  Robert  Fehlberg  advised  them 
to  look  at  the  building's  blueprints.  “Suddenly, 
we  were  looking  at  these  huge,  underground 
vaults  and  said,  ‘what’s  this?’”  remembers 
center  director  Mark  Browning. 

They  located  the  manhole  cover,  dropped  an 
extension  ladder  into  the  two-foot  opening,  and 
descended  into  the  concrete  tanks,  constructed 
in  the  early  1900s.  “It  was  quite  a  squeeze  to  get 
in,  and  then  you  were  standing  in  a  couple  feet 
of  clay  sludge  with  only  a  flashlight  and  the 
shaft  of  light  from  the  manhole.” 

“It  was  very  spooky  in  there,”  adds  Doeden. 

Still,  it  had  potential.  Although  originally 
constructed  at  ground  level,  the  reservoirs  had 
been  buried  in  earth  berms.  The  concrete  walls 
were  fortified 
with  steel,  and 
1 8  inches  thick 
at  the  base.  “It 
was  built  like  a 
fortress  to  hold 
all  that  water,” 
says  Brown. 

In  addition  to 
lots  of  uninter¬ 
rupted,  linear 
space,  the 
stoutly  built 
tanks  afforded 
two  other 
ingredients 
valuable  to  an 
art  gallery  - 
security  and 
insulation  from 
the  prairie’s  often-fierce  climate  extremes. 

After  initial  skepticism,  the  city  council 
finally  agreed  to  lease  out  the  facility  for  $  1 0  a 
year.  “It  took  a  broad  mix  of  support  from  well 
established  community  members  and  business 
leaders,”  says  Browning.  “We  did  some  right 
things  right  away.” 

The  group  chartered  the  nonprofit  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  in  1975  and 
began  making  presentations  throughout  the 
community,  featuring  artist  renderings  of  the 
center.  They  sponsored  art  exhibits  to  give  local 
residents  a  taste  “of  the  benefits,”  says  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  held  art  auctions  and  a  membership 
drive. 

They  raised  $30,000,  and  with  a  tremendous 
volunteer  effort,  transformed  the  concrete  tanks 
into  a  7,000  square-foot  art  center.  Browning 
still  remembers  hosing  out  the  vats.  “When  it 
got  down  to  three  or  four  inches  of  muck,  the 


floor  suddenly  came  alive  with  garter  snakes 
and  salamanders.  It  just  kind  of  wiggled 
everywhere.” 

Doeden  recalls  carving  doors  out  of  the 
concrete  with  a  giant  wall  saw.  The  three-ton 
chunks  would  drop  to  the  floor,  "then  we’d 
snake  them  out.  It  was  such  an  odd  undertak¬ 
ing.” 

But  it’s  an  undertaking  that  has  amply 
rewarded  those  original  visionaries,  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  wide  swath  of  eastern  Montana  that 
it  serves.  “It's  just  a  wonderful  resource,”  says 
Avis  Mitchell,  who  has  been  involved  since  the 
inception  and  is  currently  president  of  the 
CCAC  foundation. 

Doeden,  who  holds  degrees  in  history  and 
anthropology,  was  successful  in  getting  the  five- 
acre  Miles  City  Waterworks  and  Pumping  Plant 
Park  added  to  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  And  in  1979,  the  art  center  earned  a 
Governor's  Historic  Preservation  Award  for  the 
best  adaptive  re-use  of  an  historic  structure. 

It  was  one  of  two  Montana  sites  included  in 
America  Restored,  an  elegant  coffee-table  book 
published  in  1994.  In 
addition,  the  center  has 
repeatedly  received 
operational  grants  and 
recognition  from  the 
Institute  of  Museum 
Services  and  the 
National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

Doeden  attributes  the 
center’s  success  to  its 
professionalism, 
innovation  and  a 
commitment  to  quality 
and  education.  “From 
the  beginning,  we 
decided  to  run  it  as  a 
professional  operation, 
to  keep  it  open  and  free 
to  the  public  on  a 
regular  schedule,”  she  says.  “That  consistency 
has  been  very  important.” 

During  her  two  terms  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  she  visited  most  of  the  state’s  museums 
and  many  of  its  art  galleries.  “I  feel  we  have 
some  of  the  best  exhibit  space  and  exhibitions  in 
the  state,”  she  says.  “It’s  a  little  hidden  trea¬ 
sure.” 

Browning,  who  grew  up  in  Miles  City,  was  a 
self-taught  artist  who  returned  to  the  community 
in  1971  to  care  for  his  aging  father.  He  was  the 
first  employee  of  the  center,  hired  initially  to 
oversee  the  renovation,  and  then  to  serve  as  its 
executive  director  from  1 976-79. 

After  operating  a  gallery  in  Grand  Forks,  ND, 
Browning  resumed  his  duties  at  the  arts  center 
in  1995.  “It  must  be  a  homing  instinct,”  he  says. 
“I  just  love  this  place  -  I  call  it  my  concrete 
mistress.” 

During  his  long  affiliation  with  the  center, 


he’s  seen  its  annual  budget  grow 
from  $30,000  to  more  than  $200,000 
and  its  educational  programs  expand 
to  almost  30  rural  schools. 

While  Montana  as  a  whole  is 
considered  rural  with  an  average 
population  of  less  than  six  people  per 
square  mile,  eastern  Montana  is 
downright  empty,  with  just  1.1 
person  per  square  mile.  There  are  1 1 
rural  schools  in  Custer  County  alone, 
some  with  only  2-3  students,  and 
more  than  30  schools  in  the  nine- 
county  region  served  by  the  arts 
center,  which  embraces  them  all. 

Board  member  Avis  Mitchell, 
who  attended  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  near  Miles  City,  is 
keenly  aware  of  how  much  an 
artist’s  visit  can  mean  to  rural 
kids.  She  especially  praises  the 
efforts  of  the  center’s  education 
director  Sue  Tirrell,  who  has 
steadily  expanded  the  center’s 
educational  outreach  during  her 
five-year  tenure. 

According  to  Browning,  the  vitality  of  the 
education  program  has  brought  both  parents 
and  students  to  the  art  center.  “In  terms  of 
audience  and  support  building,  it’s  one  of  the 
smartest  things  we’ve  ever  done.” 

The  center  has  recruited  500  members,  out 
of  a  total  of  8,400  residents,  who  contribute 
$20,000  to  the  annual  budget.  The  CCAC  has 
also  been  “very  aggressive  and  lucky  with 
grants,”  which  account  for  about  one-third  of 
its  income,  says  Browning. 

Mitchell  notes  that  during  her  27  years  with 
the  center,  the  board  has  consistently  reflected 
a  cross-section  of  the  community.  “It’s  been  a 
real  hard-working,  hands-on  kind  of  board." 
That  level  of  involvement  helps  ensure 
community  support,  she  adds. 

The  center  has  always  maintained  a  diverse 
exhibition  roster,  ranging  from  contemporary 
to  western  art.  According  to  Browning,  a  "By 
Design”  series,  with  topics  ranging  from 
automobiles  to  trout  flies,  has  been  among 
“the  most  fun  and  best  attended”  exhibits  at 
the  center. 

Like  its  counterparts  everywhere,  the  art 
center  is  constantly  trying  to  attract  newcom¬ 
ers.  “Everybody  reaches  a  static  point  where 
you  realize  you  have  to  reach  a  new  audi¬ 
ence,”  Browning  notes. 

The  center’s  strategy  is  to  build  on  the 
“heritage”  part  of  its  mission  by  developing  a 
sizeable  collection  of  vintage  photos  that 
reflect  the  area’s  colorful  history.  Such 
notable  photographers  as  Evelyn  Cameron, 
L.A.  Huffman  and  Edward  Curtis  recorded 
impressions  of  eastern  Montana  as  it  was 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

Collecting  those  images  is  a  means  of 
saving  an  important  chunk  of  the  past,  says 
Browning.  “Already  it’s  helping  us  build  new 
connections  with  funders  and  audiences  - 
people  who  ...  care  about  local  history  and 
connections.” 

The  center  plans  to  launch  a  show  during 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  devoted  to 
black  and  white  images  of  local  history. 

Meanwhile,  expansion  plans  are  also  afoot. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  center  spent  $150,000  on 
a  new  ramped  entry  way  and  leak-proof  roof. 
Recently,  it  received  a  $50,000  gift  to  launch 
renovations  on  the  pump  house,  which  will 
eventually  include  office  space  and  artist 
studios. 

And  two  more  water  storage  vats  are  buried 
-  like  treasure  -  under  the  surface,  just 
waiting  for  a  valiant  group  of  volunteers  to 
unearth  them. 

“It’s  not  an  easy  reclamation  job,”  says 
Browning.  The  first  time  around,  he  was  in  on 
the  ground  floor,  so  to  speak.  “Twenty-five 
years  later  I  still  want  to  be  involved,"  he 
adds.  “Just  maybe  not  that  involved.” 


Thanks  to  an  effective  arts  outreach  program, 
children  have  become  some  of  the  arts  center’s 
most  enthusiastic  patrons. 
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Bill  Stockton  -  Visual  Arts 


"I'm  Bill  Stockton  and  in  my 
life  I've  done  101  things.  As  I've 
said  to  my  friends:  'I  really 
don't  know  if  I'm  an  artist  who 
ranches  or  a  rancher  who  arts.'" 

By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Although  any  rancher  who  persists  at  that 
vocation  for  more  than  three  decades  deserves 
acclamation,  it’s  Bill  Stockton’s  achievements 
as  an  artist  that  have  earned  him  the  Governor’s 
Arts  Award. 

Sadly,  he  died  of  lung  cancer  Oct.  29,  at  the 
age  of  8 1 .  His  French-bom  wife  Elvia  was  by 
his  side. 

A  self-described  “lone  wolf,”  Stockton  was  a 
maverick  painter  and  sculptor,  whose  sensibili¬ 
ties  had  more  in  common  with  abstract  expres¬ 
sionists  like  Jackson  Pollack  and  Willem  de 
Kooning  than  Charlie  Russell. 

His  grandmother  may  have  awakened  the 
artist’s  keen  interest  in  line,  pattern  and  form.  In 
an  interview  with  Dan  Burkhart  that  appeared  in 
the  Billings  Gazette,  Stockton  recalls  watching 
his  grandmother  make  quilts,  finding  geometry 
and  harmony  in  scraps  of  old  clothing.  She  was 
“the  first  abstract  expressionist  I  knew,  even 
before  1  knew  what  the  term  meant,”  he  says. 
“Her  quilts  were  works  of  art.  I  guess  maybe 
that’s  where  1  got  it.” 

Certainly,  the  visual  arts 
were  a  sparse  component  of 
his  childhood.  Stockton  was 
bom  at  the  family  home¬ 
stead  near  Winnett.  His 
father  died  of  pneumonia 
before  he  was  born,  leaving 
his  mother  with  four  young 
children. 

She  relinquished  the 
homestead  and  moved  into 
town,  where  she  became  a 
washerwoman.  She 
eventually  scraped  together 
enough  money  to  buy  a 
ranch  in  1935  near  Grass 
Range  -  the  same  acreage 
where  her  son  raised 

livestock,  grain  and  hay  from  1950  until  1983, 
when  his  son  took  over  the  operation. 

Stockton,  who  attended  schools  in  Winnett 
and  Grass  Range,  joined  the  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  a  military  policeman, 
who  sketched  porters  and  passengers  as  he 
guarded  the  trains  that  ran  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Chicago.  Later,  he  was  sent  to  Europe, 
where  he  gained  invaluable  experience  working 
with  a  professional  French  sign  painter, 
assigned  to  help  him  make  signs  for  his  Paris 
hospital  unit. 

While  in  Paris,  first  as  a  soldier  and  later  as  a 
student,  Stockton  gained  his  first  exposure  to 
the  European  masters. 

“It  was  pretty  overwhelming  for  a  poor 
country  boy,”  he  told  the  Gazette.  “That  was 
the  first  time  I  understood  why  you  had  to  see 
the  real  thing.  I  was  trying  to  do  something  I 
had  no  training  in,  trying  to  get  it  right  without 
a  clue.” 

After  the  war.  Stockton  and  his  wife  returned 
to  Montana,  where  he  worked  for  a  few  years  as 
a  neon  designer  and  sign  painter.  With  the  GI 
bill,  he  attended  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Art 
for  a  year,  and  then  spent  another  year  at  the 
Ecole  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere  in  Paris. 

Although  he  was  disappointed  with  his 
teachers,  he  learned  much  from  his  fellow 
students,  and  from  intently  studying  and 
copying  the  masters.  “The  whole  ambiance  of 
school  worked  for  me,”  he  told  the  Gazette. 
“Finally  being  around  other  artists  and  the  real 
artwork,  that  made  a  difference.” 

The  Stocktons  moved  to  the  family  ranch  in 
Grass  Range  in  1950,  where  he  continued  to 
paint  signs,  raise  sheep  and  make  paintings  and 
sculptures.  According  to  artist  and  curator 
Gordon  McConnell,  Stockton’s  paintings  from 


that  era  “class  with  the  best  of  de  Kooning,  Kline 
or  Pollock.” 

He  earned  some  national  recognition,  with  his 
works  juried  into  shows  in  New  York,  Denver 
and  Spokane.  But  he  was  disillusioned  with  the 
gallery  scene,  calling  it  “phony  as  hell,”  and 
decided  to  focus  on  more  regional  exhibition 
opportunities. 

Over  the  years,  private  and  public  collectors 
“from  here  to  Paris”  have  acquired  his  paintings 
and  sculpture.  Banks,  churches,  schools,  and 
libraries  throughout  the  state  have  commissioned 
his  work.  He’s  had  solo  exhibitions  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture  in  Billings,  Helena,  Great 
Falls  and  Lewistown. 

Donna  Forbes,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  was  an  admirer  and 
persistent  champion  of  his  work.  She  met  the 
Stocktons  in  the  early  1950s,  when  she  was  fresh 
out  of  art  school  and  pursuing  a  teaching  degree 
at  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings. 

She  describes  him  as  eloquent  and  generous 
with  students  and  friends.  “He  was  a  remarkable 
man,”  she  says.  “He  brought  the  great  questions 
of  modernism  to  Montana. 

In  1993,  the  museum,  under  her  direction, 
purchased  73  retrospective  works  through  the 
patronage  of  Miriam  Sample.  “It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  in  Bill  and  Elvia’s  life,  to  have  that 
recognition,”  says  Forbes.  “It  was  incredibly 
satisfying  to  me,  to  Miriam,  and  to  the 
Stocktons.” 


A  Skiff  of  Snow,”  2002 


"From  Isabelle 
[Johnson]  I  learned 
that  what  was  around 
me  was  all  important. 
From  Bob  [DeWeese] 

I  learned  that  the 
imperfections  of 
honesty  contained 
the  real  truths." 

-  Bill  Stockton 


Those  pieces  were  displayed  in  1993,  in  an 
exhibit  curated  by  Billings  artist  Terry  Karson. 
“Honest  and  straightforward,  his  work  speaks 
volumes  for  the  importance  of  an  intimate, 
meaningful  relationship  of  an  artist  and  his 
subject  matter,”  writes  Karson. 

“As  there  is  nothing  particularly  romantic 
about  sheep  ranching,  there  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  romantic  about  Bill  Stockton’s  landscapes. 
They  are  not  idealized  scenes  of  a  peaceful, 
leisurely  life. . .  He  doesn’t  see  the  land  that  way. 
He  sees  the  mess  of  thickets  in  a  coulee  as  truth; 
‘he  sees  the  thorns  as  fact.” 

Last  spring,  Gordon  McConnell  coordinated  an 
exhibit  of  works  by  Stockton  and  his  friend  and 
contemporary,  Bozeman  artist  Gennie  DeWeese. 
“The  Rural  Avant-Garde”  appeared  at  the  Ucross 
Foundation  Art  Gallery  in  Wyoming. 

In  a  brochure  that  accompanied  the  exhibit, 
McConnell  notes  that  Stockton  “nurtures  a  sponta¬ 
neity  of  gesture,  yet  his  inimitable  mastery  of  line, 
impeccable  sense  of  design  and  exceedingly  re¬ 
fined  and  subtle  responsiveness  to  color  are  evident 
in  every  mark  he  makes.” 

Both  artists  used  oil  crayons  or  pigment  sticks 
-  typically  called  cattle  markers  -  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  featured  in  the  exhibit.  For  Stockton,  these 
markers  were  familiar  tools  in  the  livestock 
trade.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  apply  them  to 
painting  until  he  saw  drawings  by  Gennie  and 
her  husband.  Bob  DeWeese,  during  the  early 
1980s. 

“Here  I  really  found  my  bag,”  he  says.  “The 
paintings  I  have  done  with  the  markers,  of  little 
quasi-abstract  corners  of  nature,  have  become 
my  favorite  series.  To  me,  they  are  a  natural 
evolution  from  the  Avant-Garde  paintings  I  did 
50  years  ago.” 

To  temper  his  isolation,  he  became  close 


“Artist,  Stockman,  Stockton,” 
by  Michael  Crummett 

friends  with  the  DeWeeses  and  Isabelle 
Johnson  -  fellow  abstract  artists  in  an  era 
dominated  by  romantic  and  realistic  images 
of  Montana's  landscape. 

Although  he  credits  Rembrandt,  Degas, 
Cezanne,  Picasso,  Wyeth,  Pollack  and  Munch 
as  mentors,  he  was  also  influenced  by  his 
Montana  contemporaries.  “From  Isabelle  I 
learned  that  what  was  around  me  was  all 
important.  From  Bob  I  learned  that  the 
imperfections  of  honesty  contained  the  real 
truths,”  Stockton  said. 

His  artist’s  sensibility  was  not  confined  to 
art-making.  He  designed  and 
built  his  own  home  and  studio, 
tucked  into  a  coulee  on  the 
ranch,  and  furniture,  fireplaces 
and  flagstone  floors.  He  carded 
and  spun  wool  (on  spinning 
wheels  he  designed  and  made), 
and  fashioned  it  into  vests  and 
hats. 

He  wrote  and  illustrated  two 
books,  Today  I  Baled  Some  Hay 
to  Feed  the  Sheep  the  Coyotes 
Eat  and  Ewe-phemisems,  and  has 
published  articles  in  several 
magazines  and  anthologies.  In 
Today  /  Baled  Some  Hay. . .  he 
describes  the  "terrible  wonderful 
life  of  raising  sheep...  the 
commonness  of  death,  birth  and 
the  uncommonness  of  life.” 

His  autobiographical  resume  lists  golf, 
pool,  hunting,  fishing,  and  "building  false 
teeth  partials  for  my  neighbors”  among  his 
hobbies.  He  adds,  “I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
French.” 

In  an  artist’s  statement  about  a  series  of 
watercolors,  painted  in  1975,  he  writes:  “I 
waited  many  years  for  the  time  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  paint  my  beautiful  countryside.  So,  in 
the  silent,  dark  mornings  of  last  winter,  when 
the  wife  was  still  sleeping  and  the  cow 
unmilked  -  and  with  the  help  of  an  Oriental 
ghost  - 1  arrived  at  these  experimental 
watercolors.  I  have  no  explanation  of  the 
connection  between  the  Montana  landscape 
and  the  Oriental  influence,  but  I’m  not  about 
to  argue  with  a  phantom  Chinaman  stuck 
under  the  kitchen  table.” 

Humor  and  an  abiding  curiosity,  we 
conclude,  were  also  part  of  his  nature.  “I  can 
get  interested  in  almost  anything:  welded 
sculpture,  hand-made  felt,  old  photographs, 
wall  paper,  stuff  pasted  to  an  abandoned 
farmhouse,  and  realistic  portraits  of  my 
neighbors,”  he  once  said.  “But  my  main 
interest  has  been  and  always  will  be  the 
harsh,  abstract,  semi-wilderness  qualities  of 
central  Montana.  Why  ?  Because  I  was  bom 
and  raised  here,  1  guess.” 

“He  was  deeply  immersed  in  that  landscape 
-  in  the  dry  brush,  the  coulees.  He  was 
always  looking  and  seeing,”  recalls  Forbes. 
The  land,  she  says,  “was  in  his  nature.  He  was 
born  there  and  it  made  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
him  to  return  to  it.” 

“He’s  missed  already,”  she  adds.  “We’ll 
miss  his  dry  wit  and  wonderful  eye  -  how 
very  fine  and  challenging  his  work  was.” 
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CAN  offers 
new  website 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
(CAN)  hosts  a 
website  that 
offers  a  living 
archaeology  of 
information  about 
community- 
based  arts.  Go  to 
www.community 
arts.net  and  find: 

•  The  CAN 
Reading  Room, 
which  offers  a 
large  database  of 
articles  from  High 
Performance 
magazine. 

•  A  monthly 
newsletter, 
APInews,  which 
can  be  sub¬ 
scribed  to  free  of 
charge. 

•  The  CAT 
Directory,  which 
lists  people  and 
institutions  who 
offer  training  in 
community- 
based  artwork. 

•  Extensive 
links  to  many 
offerings  in  the 
field. 

•  Special 

features  by  CAN ' 
members  and 
others. 

•  Information 
on  Connecting 
Californians: 
Finding  the  Art  of 
Community 
Change,  a 
project  that 
bridges  the  arts, 
humanities, 
storytelling  and 
community 
organizing. 
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Jazz  artists 
share  their 
talents 

Six  prominent 
jazz  musicians 
headline  an  all¬ 
day  festival 
Jan.  17  in  the 
Flathead  Valley, 
sponsored  by 
Walking  In 
Beauty,  Inc. 
Musicians  will 
mentor  students 
from  Montana 
and  Washington 
during  the  day 
at  Columbia 
Falls  High 
School  and  offer 
an  evening 
concert  at  the 
Christian  Center 
in  Kalispell 

The  clinicians 
are  Ernie  Watts 
(two-time 
Grammy  Award¬ 
winning 
saxophonist), 
Lew  Soloff 
(trumpeter), 
Andy  Martin 
(trombonist), 
and  members  of 
the  jazz  trio, 
GEM- 
Abraham 
Laboriel  on 
bass,  Ron 
Feuer  on 
keyboards,  and 
Harry  Blazer  on 
drums. 

Later,  at  8 
p.m.  at  the 
Christian 
Center,  these 
same  jazz 
impresarios  will 
form  the  core  of 
an  evening  of 
soulful  acoustic 
jazz.  Joining 
them  for  a 
portion  of  the 
show  will  be 
vocalist  Cathy 
Robinson, 
members  of  the 
Glacier  Orches¬ 
tra  with  Frank 
Talley  on 
Euphonium,  and 
a  special 
performance  by 
select  students 
from  the  day’s 
clinic. 

For  details, 
visit  the  website 
at  www.walking 
inbeauty.org. 


Governor's  Arts  Awards 


Uri  Barnea  -  Music 


By  Bob  Phillips 

When  Billings  Symphony  maestro  Uri  Barnea 
speaks  of  making  music,  he  describes  a  power 
that  goes  beyond  mere  sound  to  encompass  a 
mysterious  and  spiritual  microcosm  of  life  itself 
-  a  power  to  evoke  and  convey  life’s  emotions 
with  utter  potency. 

Barnea,  a  much-honored  composer,  sym¬ 
phony  director  and  violinist  and  an  energetic 
advocate  for  promoting  orchestral  appreciation 
among  the  young,  has  a  rich  resume  of  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  came  to  Billings  to  take  the  reins 
at  the  symphony  in  1984,  after  attaining  his 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
subsequently  developing  both  teaching  and 
conducting  credentials  at  Knox  College  in 
Illinois  and  elsewhere. 

Though  Barnea  was  uncertain  initially  of 
Billings’s  capacity  to  support  a  full  orchestra,  he 
has  been  pleasantly  surprised  with  local  talent 
and  community  support.  He  has  worked 
energetically  to  bring  orchestral  and  musical 
appreciation  into  outlying 
communities,  and  has 
greatly  expanded  commu¬ 
nity  awareness  and  support 
for  the  Billings  Symphony 
as  well  as  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  music 
education  for  young 
people. 

It’s  obvious  that  Barnea 
loves  his  work.  He  exudes 
enthusiasm  for  creating  and 
performing  music,  and  the 
profound  joy  that  it  brings 
to  people  everywhere.  He 
especially  relishes  the 
powerful  possibilities  of 
the  symphony  orchestra. 

“There  is  just  so  much  in 
the  combination  of 
sounds,”  he  says.  He 
describes  the  orchestra  as 
“a  huge  machine,”  and 
observes  that  “trying  to 
combine  all  these  forces 
into  something...  that  people  can  take  in  their 
own  way  can’t  compare  with  anything  else.” 

The  maestro  clearly  understands  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  musical  creation  and  the 
profundity  of  its  rendering  by  the  orchestra  and 
director  mean  little  without  appreciative 
audiences.  Nowadays  in  America,  says  Barnea, 
technological  home  gadgetry  and  heavy 
commercialism  have  contributed  to  a  kind  of 
fast-food  approach  toward  entertainment. 

“Because  of  the  commercial  importance  and 
tendencies  of  our  society,  we  are  constantly 
interrupted.  We  educate  people  to  develop  a 
very  short  span  of  attention,”  he  says.  In 
addition,  time  constraints  and  the  hectic  pace  of 
contemporary  life  can  cause  people  to  avoid 
social  contacts  and  the  requisite  etiquette  of  a 
two-  or  three-hour  concert. 

“Competition  is  very  stiff  from  every  corner. 
People  just  have  a  limited  amount  of  time  and 
money,”  he  admits,  noting  that  attendance  for 
symphonies  in  the  United  States  and  worldwide 
has  declined  through  the  years.  At  times,  this 
has  resulted  in  a  “malaise”  in  the  performing 
arts,  Barnea  believes  -  a  sense  that  gimmicks 
are  necessary  to  lure  people  out  to  the  theaters 
and  concert  halls. 

That  isn’t  necessary  at  all,  he  says.  The  key  is 
simply  making  people  aware  of  the  unique 
musical  potential  offered  by  symphonies  -  and 
recognizing  concerts  as  an  opportunity  to 
experience  something  beyond  music;  “a  spiritual 
time  for  meditation  or  transformation,”  Barnea 
says. 

“Live  performances...  leave  more  of  an 
impression”  than  home  entertainment  systems, 
Barnea  says,  due  in  part  to  “the  fact  that  you  go 
out  and  mix  with  people.  At  home  you  are 
always  in  control,  you  can  shut  it  off  at  any 
time.  You’re  completely  omitting  any  personal 
or  emotional  commitment  to  what  you  have  just 
seen.” 


Barnea  learned  both  patience  and  a  love  for 
orchestral  music  while  growing  up  in  Israel. 
Bom  there  as  the  child  of  German  Jewish 
parents  who  met  on  a  boat  bound  for  the  nascent 
nation,  then  a  British  protectorate,  Barnea  later 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  to  study  and 
develop  his  talents. 

His  upbringing  was  both  harsh  and  nurturing. 
He  remembers  spending  time  in  bomb  shelters 
in  Haifa,  war  and  hardships,  but  also  ample 
musical  opportunities  and  training  as  a  child.  He 
listened  to  old  gramophone  recordings  and 
radio,  learned  to  play  harmonica  and  recorder, 
and  wrote  his  first  composition  at  age  eight. 

He  recalls  when  some  traveling  musicians 
came  to  town,  and  how  he  marveled  at  the 
clarinet  player  and  the  wonderful  sounds  he 
created. 

“What  made  the  impression  on  me  as  a 
growing  young  man  was  not  whatever  technol¬ 


"Uri  makes  music  a 
universal  language. 
Through  him  it 
speaks  to  all  cultures 
and  ties  together 
people  from  all 
times...  His  commit¬ 
ment  to  excellence 
and  understanding  is 
unparalleled." 

-  Ann  Miller 
former  chair, 
Billings  Symphony 


ogy  we  had.  It  was  the  human  contact,  the  fact 
that  a  musician  came  to  our  community,” 
Barnea  says. 

“The  whole  environment  was  very  fostering. 
I’ve  learned  how  you  can  express  yourself 
through  music  and  just  what  an  emotional 
impact  it  makes  on  a  young  student.  It’s  just 
something  that  must  be  transferred  to  the  next 
generation.” 

His  own  first  experience  with  an  orchestra 
remains  indelibly  carved  in  his  being.  It  was  a 
concert  he  attended  at  age  eight  with  his  father. 

“I  remember  everything  from  that  day,  the 
hall,  the  musicians,  I  even  remember  one  of  the 
pieces  they  played,”  he  recalls.  ’’The  early 
experiences,  early  in  childhood,  are  just  so 
incredibly  important...  in  liking  music  and 
investigating  it.” 

Barnea’s  enthusiasm  for  promoting  orchestral 
music  to  young  and  old  alike  has  won  him  many 
admirers,  as  evidenced  in  the  letters  of  support 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  for  his  selection  as 
a  Governor’s  Arts  Award  recipient. 

“To  Uri,  music  is  life,”  says  Billings  Sym¬ 
phony  executive  director  Rina  Reynolds.  “His 
personal  and  professional  dedication  to  sharing 
his  passion  for  music  has  touched  thousands  of 
residents  and  bridged  broad  distances  in 
socioeconomic  and  cultural  forums...  In 
Montana,  Dr.  Barnea  has  set  the  standard  for 
promoting  the  arts  as  a  vital  and  successful 
economic  endeavor.” 

According  to  Ann  Miller,  former  chairwoman 
of  the  symphony  board  and  past  executive 
director  of  the  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  “Uri  makes 
music  a  universal  language.  Through  him  it 
speaks  to  all  cultures  and  ties  together  people 
from  all  times...  His  commitment  to  excellence 
and  understanding  is  unparalleled.” 

And  Barnea,  in  turn,  has  been  pleased  with 


the  level  of  enthusiasm  and  support  in  the 
community.  “I  feel  very  fortunate,”  says 
Barnea.  “I  must  say  I’m  very  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  the  music  here  and  with  the 
quality  of  musicians  here,  particularly  when 
you  look  at  the  population  size.” 

Barnea  also  praises  musicians  and  educators 
across  Montana  for  their  dedication  and 
perseverance.  “People  enjoy  life  here,”  he 
says.  “The  spirit  of  the  pioneers  is  still  here.” 

Among  his  many  accomplishments,  Barnea 
has  increased  the  orchestra’s  size  and  added 
two  more  annual  concerts  to  the  schedule;  he’s 
also  premiered  numerous  new  compositions  by 
relatively  unknow  composers,  and  received 
a  national  award  for  “adventuresome 
programming.” 

He’s  composed  several  original  works, 
including  “Capriccio  for  Orchestra, ’’“Prelude 
for  a  Joyous  Occasion”  and  "Homage  to 

_ Bach”;  and  recorded  a  number 

of  contemporary  works  with  the 
orchestra. 

A  commitment  to  music 
education  has  also  permeated 
his  career.  Barnea  has  served  as 
guest  adjudicator  and  AA 
orchestral  director  at  various 
state  high  school  music 
festivals;  actively  promoted 
outreach  programs  to  expose 
students  and  others  to  orchestral 
music;  and  developed  an  annual 
youth  concert  as  well  as  after¬ 
school  music  programs  for 
children  at  risk. 

The  maestro  fervently 
supports  the  need  for  creativity 
and  new  orchestral  composi¬ 
tions  to  complement  the  works 
of  the  classical  composers  he  so 
dearly  loves,  and  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  providing  an  orches¬ 
tral  forum  for  new  works. 

“As  a  composer  I  have  a 
special  appreciation  {for  new 
musical  works),  realizing  that 
music  has  never  stopped  with 
Tchaikovsky  and  Brahms,”  he 
says.  “We  must  do  something  to  aid  living 
composers  of  our  time.” 

On  one  hand,  orchestral  music  provides  a 
challenge  to  listeners,  “an  investigation  of  the 
mind  and  investigation  of  the  soul,”  says 
Barnea.  “It  is  a  sophisticated  form  of  art.  It’s 
not  a  three-minute  Beatle’s  song;  the  music 
develops  from  one  minute  to  another  ...” 

At  the  same  time,  music  is  universal,  Barnea 
says:  “I  think  that  each  kind  of  music  is 
relevant  to  the  people  who  create  it,  whether  it 
is  a  tribal  song  in  Africa  or  a  symphony  by 
Mahler.” 

Bamea,  who  was  active  in  the  mid-1990s  in 
Billings  when  anti-Semitic  vandalism  and 
literature  blighted  the  community,  has  received 
commendations  from  the  Montana  Human 
Rights  Coalition  and  others  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  tolerance  and  diversity. 

The  Holocaust  has  profound  personal 
meaning  for  Barnea  on  many  levels.  An  uncle 
on  his  mother’s  side  played  in  a  Jewish 
orchestra  at  Auschwitz,  and  was  ultimately 
killed  there.  His  mother  lost  her  entire  family 
to  Hitler’s  genocide. 

But  it  is  more  than  the  Holocaust,  or  his 
Jewish  heritage  that  motivates  Bamea  to 
promote  justice  and  human  rights.  He  points  to 
the  precarious  state  of  world  affairs  today,  and 
to  a  historic  turning  point  in  early  August  1945 
with  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima. 

“Tolerance  is  a  wonderful  word,  but  we 
can’t  just  stand  in  tolerance.  It  has  to  go 
beyond  that  to  respect  and  friendship  and 
dignity,”  he  says.  “Humankind  can  now 
destroy  the  planet.” 

Recognizing  that  profound  truth  transcends 
all  cultures  and  national  boundaries,  Bamea 
adds,  “That’s  not  Jewish,  that’s  not  Billings, 
that’s  human.” 
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Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeships 


Salish  Songs  and  Dances 

Johnny  Arlee,  Arlee/John  T.  Bigcrane,  Pablo 


"Our  culture  is  a  living 
experience  far  beyond  what 
we  can  record  in  a  book.  May 
Creator  help  me  to  pass  this 
knowledge  on  to  today's 
young  people." 

-  Johnny  Arlee, 
from  the  dedication  of 
Over  a  Century  of  Moving 
to  the  Drum 

By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Folklife  Director 

Johnny  Arlee  is  a  member  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  northwestern 
Montana  and  a  recognized  cultural  and  spiritual 
leader  of  his  people. 

Reared  in  Arlee  by  his  grandparents,  Eneas  and 
Isabelle  Granjo,  he  grew  up  with  Salish  as  his 
first  language.  He  attended  the  Chemawa  Indian 
School  in  Oregon  and.  after  the  death  of  his 
grandparents,  he  moved  to  California  and 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army,  settling  in  Los 
Angeles  for  a  time.  He’s  been  a  consultant  to 
schools,  universities 
and  organizations  and 
advised  Warner 
Brothers  on  the 
movie  “Jeremiah 
Johnson,"  in  which 
he  also  played  a  part. 

Johnny  began  his 
life  as  a  teacher  by 
working  with  his  own 
children  and  other 
young  people, 
teaching  them  to 
drum  and  sing.  In 
1974,  the  tribes 


charged  him  with  establishing  the  Flathead 
Culture  Committee,  which  he  directed  for  four 
years.  During  this  time,  he  gathered  and  tran¬ 
scribed  tapes  of  important  tribal  legends,  stories 
and  medicines. 

In  1998  he  authored  Over  a  Century  of  Moving 
to  the  Drum:  Salish  Indian  Celebrations  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  featuring  inter¬ 
views  with  Salish  elders  and  young  people  about 
their  memories  of  the  Arlee  Fourth  of  July 
Celebration  and  its  importance  to  contemporary 
Salish  people. 

John  Bigcrane,  of  the  Bigcrane  Singers,  was 
Johnny’s  apprentice  in  learning  the  traditional 
songs  and  dances  of  the  Salish  celebrations.  John 
is  an  award-winning  young  dancer  who  also 
sings  with  his  family  drum  group,  the  Bigcrane 
Drummers  and  Singers.  John  has  known  Johnny 
all  his  life  and  wanted  to  learn  from  him  because 
“it  would  provide  me  with  a  rare  opportunity  to 
learn  and  understand  more  fully  the  traditional 
values  and  culture  through  the  drumming, 
singing  and  dances  of  my  people.  There  are  few 
who  are  as  knowledgeable  as  Johnny  Arlee.” 

Over  a  six-month  period,  Johnny  worked  with 
John  to  teach  him  some  of  the  dances  and  the 
songs  that  go  with  them,  recording  the  songs  so 
John  would  have 
them  for  future 
reference.  The 
dances  he  taught  are 
described  in  Over  a 
Century  of  Moving 
to  the  Drum. 

The  W,ar  Dance 
was  performed 
before  leaving  camp 
to  hunt  buffalo  or 
mount  a  raid  into 
enemy  territory,  and 
then  again  when 
they  returned  home. 


Johnny  Arlee,  Arlee  Fourth  of  July 
Celebration,  1998 


War  dances  usually  began  with  a  Snake 
Dance.  The  dancers  were  led  in  a  line  from 
camp  to  the  dance  pavilion,  weaving  around 
and  back  the  way  a  snake  moves  while 
drummers  and  singers  followed  them 
singing  the  Snake  Dance  Song. 

The  Canvas  Dance  was  literally  done  to 
“drum  up”  a  hunting  or  raiding  partner  by 
going  around  from  camp  to  camp  to  enlist 
help  for  the  journey.  Drummers  would  carry 
around  a  piece  of  canvas  or  hide  held  taut  to 
project  the  sound  made  by  the  drumsticks. 
These  songs  also  served  as  a  farewell  to 
those  who  stayed  behind. 

The  Round  Dance  is  a  social  dance  that 
gets  everyone  up  on  their  feet,  dancing  in  a 
circle,  single  file.  It  is  often  performed  on 
occasions  of  gift  giving. 

Johnny  Arlee  continues  to  work  in  service 
to  his  people  and  culture  through  teaching 
these  songs  and  dances  and  the  stories  and 
traditions  they  represent. 


Tipis  at  Arlee  Fourth  of  July  Celebration 


National  arts  agency  delays  reorganization 


By  Robin  Pogrebin 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
recently  hailed  a  staff  reorganization  that 
some  arts  groups  had  criticized  so  that  a  new 
chairman  could  review  the  plan  after  taking 
office. 

Victoria  Hutter,  a  spokeswoman  for  the 
agency,  said  the  decision  was  prompted  by 
the  Bush  administration’s  recent  nomination 
of  the  poet  Dana  Gioia  for  the  chainnanship. 
The  nomination  requires  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

“With  the  announcement  from  the  White 
House  that  the  president  intended  to  nomi¬ 
nate  Mr.  Gioia  as  chairman,  we  believe  it’s 


important  to  delay  some  of  those  changes 
until  he  is  on  board,"  Hutter  said. 

Under  the  acting  chairwoman,  Eileen  B. 
Mason,  the  endowment  had  announced  that  it 
would  reconfigure  the  management  structure 
in  a  way  that  some  arts  groups  and  members 
of  Congress  thought  to  be  a  signal  that  the 
agency  was  valuing  traditional  artistic  fields 
like  classical  music  over  more  unconventional 
ones. 

Mason  firmly  disputed  that  interpretation 
and  met  with  arts  groups  and  legislators  over 
the  last  few  weeks  to  explain  that  her  inten¬ 
tion  was  simply  to  streamline  operations  and 
enable  the  agency  to  work  more  efficiently. 


The  move  would  have  had  the  program 
directors  who  are  in  charge  of  various 
artistic  disciplines  report  to  two  more 
senior  directors,  who  had  been  in  charge 
of  museums  and  classical  music. 

Representative  Louise  M.  Slaughter,  a 
Democrat  from  New  York  who  is 
chairwoman  of  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus,  had  urged  that  the  changes  be 
postponed  until  the  new  chairman's 
arrival. 

The  endowment  has  been  without  a 
chairman  since  January,  when  Michael  P. 
Hammond  died  after  just  a  week  in  the 
position. 
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Montana 
offers  own 
bicentennial 
kick-off 

The  200th 
anniversary  of 
Lewis  and 
Clark’s  epic 
exploration 
officially  kicks  off 
Jan.  1 8  at 
Thomas 

Jefferson's  home 
in  Monticello, 

VA.  At  the  same 
time,  Montanans 
are  invited  to 
take  note  of  the 
bicentennial 
during  Lewis  and 
Clark  Day  at  the 
state  Capitol. 

According  to 
Clint  Blackwood, 
director  of  the 
Montana  Lewis 
and  Clark 
Bicentennial 
Commission, 
more  than  40 
Montanans  plan 
to  attend  the 
event  in 
Monticello. 
Montana’s 
version  of  the 
kick-off  “signifies 
that  the  state  is 
part  of  the 
national  effort.  It 
lets  Montanans 
know  we're  part 
of  the  show.” 

Festivities  in 
Helena  begin  at 
8  a.m.,  when  the 
Lewis  and  Clark 
Honor  Guard 
and  Bob  Doerk, 
impersonating 
Thomas 
Jefferson,  will 
greet  the 
Montana  House 
and  Senate.  An 
hour  Igter, 
dignitaries  will 
offer  a  short 
program  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda. 
Exhibits  and 
demonstrations 
pertaining  to  the 
bicentennial  will 
be  on  display 
until  1  p.m. 

For  more 
details,  call 
406-443-21 09  or 
visit  montana 
lewisandclark.org. 
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Institute 
designed 
for  K-12 
teachers 

The  faculty 
at  the  University 
of  Montana’s 
Creative  Pulse 
is  working  with 
the  Montana 
Arts  Council  to 
offer  a  summer 
institute  in  the 
arts  for  K-12 
teachers. 

The  three- 
day  institute  is 
tentatively 
scheduled  for 
late  June  or 
early  July.  The 
session  will  be  a 
mini  version  of 
the  Creative 
Pulse,  which 
offers  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree 
in  fine  arts, 
integrated  arts 
and  education. 

Details  will 
be  available  in 
early  January. 
For  information, 
contact  Beck 
McLaughlin, 
education  and 
web  services 
director  at  the 
arts  council, 
800-282-3092 
or  macaie 
@  ixi.net. 
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Student  magazine  seeks  writing,  artwork 


The  deadline  is  Feb.  1,  2003,  for  submis¬ 
sions  to  the  student  literary/art  magazine, 
Signatures  from  Big  Sky.  Now  in  its  13  th 
year,  the  magazine  showcases  writing  and 
artwork  by  K- 1 2  students  from  throughout  the 
state. 

“Our  focus  is  excellence,”  says  coordinator 
Shirley  Olson.  “Our  hope  is  to  have  schools 
large  and  small  from  every  part  of  Montana 
represented.” 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  help  their 
students  edit  their  work  into  a  publishable 
form  and  to  send  “only  the  very  best”  from 
their  classes.  The  14  selection  committees  are 
composed  of  volunteer  teachers,  college 
professors,  students  and  area  professionals. 

Submissions  have  grown  and  time  is 
limited,  notes  Olson.  “We  expect  teachers  to 
be  the  first  ‘selectors’.” 

School  libraries,  elementary  principals  and 
high  school  art  and  writing  departments  have 
been  mailed  flyers  and  posters  with  submis¬ 
sion  guidelines  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  committee  chairs. 

Submit  works  to  the  person  nearest  your 
area  by  Feb.  1 : 

Billings 

(Lit)  Lue  Ponich,l  145  N  32nd  St., 

Billings,  MT  59101 

(Art)  Kate  Morris,  1 15  Ave.  B,  Billings, 
MT  59101 

Bozeman 

(Lit)  Jean  Britzmann,  Bozeman  H.S.,  205 
N  1 1  Ave.,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Sheridan 

(Art)  Sally  Schendel,  Sheridan  School,  107 
Madison  St.,  Sheridan,  MT  59749 

Glasgow 

(Lit)  Sam  Kitzenberg,  Glasgow  H.S.,  Box  28 
Glasgow,  MT  59230 

(Art)  Jamie  Hansen,  65  River  Drive, 
Glasgow,  MT  59230 

Great  Falls 

(Lit)  Curtis  Bobbitt,  UGF,  1301  20th  St.  S, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59405 

(Art)  Terry  Thall,  GF  Schools,  PO  Box  2429, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59403 

Helena 

(Lit)  Debbie  Dorrance,  150  Horse  Shoe  Bend 
Rd„  Helena,  MT  59602 

(Art)  Mary  Ann  Barbie-Rice,  Helena  M.S., 
1025  N.  Rodney,  Helena,  MT  59602 

Missoula 

(Lit)  Lorilee  Evans,  Big  Sky  H.S.,  3100 
South  Ave.  W,  Missoula,  MT  59804 

Corvallis 

(Art)  Peggy  Leverton,  Corvallis  M.S.,  PO 
Box  700,  Corvallis,  MT  59828 

Whitefish 

(Lit)  Nicole  Reed,  520  Somers  Ave. 
Whitefish, MT  59937 

Kalispell 

(Art)  Wes  Hines,  Flathead  H.S.,  644  4th  Ave. 
W,  Kalispell,  MT  59901 

Copies  of  the  magazine  should  be  available  in 
every  Montana  public  school  library.  For  more 
information  call  Olson  at  406-628-7063  or 
soho@imt.net;  or  Jan  Clinard  at  406-444-0652 
or  jclinard  @  oche  .montana.edu 


Artists  mentor 
youth  in  new 
Holter  program 

The  Holter  Museum  was  recently 
awarded  a  $  10,000  grant  that  will  enable 
a  talented  team  of  artists-in-residence  to 
mentor  youth  at  the  museum  this  winter. 

Funded  by  an  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Positive  Alternatives  for 
Youth  Grant,  students  will  learn  what  it 
means  to  be  an  artist  as  they  gain 
enhanced  appreciation  of  creative 
culture,  acquire  practical  pre-profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  the  arts,  learn  to 
work  collaboratively,  discover  some  of 
the  joys  and  challenges  of  public 
presentation,  and  develop  greater 
confidence  and  self-esteem. 

Participating  artists  include  landscape 
painter  Dale  Livezey,  sculptor  Richard 
Swanson,  poet  and  experienced  writing 
teacher  Melissa  Kwasny,  and  traditional 
Nadve  American  dancer  and  drummer 
Ken  Walton. 

An  exhibition  of  artwork  created  in 
these  workshops  will  be  open  in  the 
Holter’s  High  Gallery  April  1-10,  with  a 
reception  April  4. 

For  more  information  on  the  Creative 
Spirit  Project,  contact  the  Holter 
Education  Department  at  406-442-6400. 


Guide  explores  “No  Child  Left 
Behind,”  the  2001  education  act 

This  document  serves  as  a  guide  for  state  and 
local  arts  and  education  leaders  to  leant  more 
about  the  new  legislation  “No  Child  Left 
Behind”  and  the  multiple  opportunities  for  arts 
education.  It  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the 
legislation  and  specific  programs  as  well  as 
links  for  additional  informadon.  A  copy  of  this 
pdf  document  may  be  downloaded  at:  www.aep- 
arts.org/Funding.html. 

The  document  points  out  that  “research  is 
especially  important  since  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act  of  2001  stresses,  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  law,  that  decisions  about  the 
allocation  of  federal  resources  for  education 
should  be  based  on  scientifically  based  research. 
The  intent,  as  interpreted  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education’s  draft  Strategic  Plan,  is  no  less 
than  to  leverage  this  new  decision-making 
process  to  transform  education  into  an  evidence- 
based  field.  This  new  approach  to  education 
reform  means  that  those  who  support  arts 
education  will  have  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  research  community.” 

Booklet  posts  research  results 

The  California  Arts  Council  published  An 
Arts  in  Education  Research  Compendium  in 
2001 .  It  covers: 

•  Arts  Education  and  Academic  Achievement 

•  Brain  Research  and  Learning  in  the  Arts 

•  Testing,  Assessment,  and  Evaluation  in 
Arts  Education 

•  Policy  and  Program  Initiatives 

•  Building  Model  Partnerships 

•  The  Status  of  Arts  Education  in  Schools 
and  Communities 


•  Youth  Development  and  Assets-based 
Education 

•  Media,  Technology,  and  Arts  Education 

•  Workforce  Development  and  Arts  Education 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  one  extra  copy 

of  this  booklet.  It  may  also  be  downloaded  as  a 
pdf  file  at  cac.ca.gov/library/publications/ 
publicationfiles/compO  1  .pdf. 

MAC  website  offers  online  help 

The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  website  offers 
several  arts  education  resources.  The  For  Schools 
section  offers  information  on  how  the  arts 
improve  education  and  links  to  other  valuable 
sites.  The  address  is:  www.art.state.  mt.us/ 
schools/schools_artsimprove.htm. 

Highlights  include: 

•  Quotes  from  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s 
Artists  in  the  Schools/Communities  Residencies 

-  These  were  printed  in  the  November/December 
issue  of  State  of  the  Arts. 

•  Critical  Links:  Learning  in  the  Arts  and 
Student  Academic  and  Social  Development 
details  the  relationship  between  learning  in 
dance,  drama,  music,  multiple  arts,  and  visual 
arts,  and  the  development  of  fundamental 
academic  and  social  skills. 

•  The  National  Governors  Association  Center 
for  Best  Practices:  The  Impact  of  Arts 
Education  on  Workforce  Preparation  Issue 
Brief  provides  examples  of  arts-based  education 
as  a  money-and  time-saving  option  for  states 
looking  to  build  skills,  increase  academic 
success,  heighten  standardized  test  scores,  and 
lower  the  incidence  of  crime  among  general  and 
at-risk  populations. 

•  Why  Not  Football?  The  Politics  of  Youth 
Arts  Programs  in  America  Community  is  an 

essay  arguing  for  the  link  between  creative 


expression,  young  people  and  community 
building. 

•  The  Arts  Education  Partnership  is 

committed  to  increasing  resources  for  quality 
education  in  and  through  the  arts  in  schools, 
schools  districts  and  partnerships  between  arts 
and  cultural  institutions.  All  AEP  publications 
are  available  in  pdf  format. 

•  The  Arts  in  Public  Policy:  An 
Advocacy  Agenda  -  Public  support  for  the 
arts  increases  when  people  understand  how 
the  arts  can  help  them  advance  their  particular 
policy  agendas.  Advocates  have  successfully 
demonstrated  the  benefits  of  the  arts 
investment  in  economic,  social  and 
educational  terms. 

The  Resources/Web  Links  section  features 
links  to  a  variety  of  websites  that  provide  arts 
education  resources.  The  address  for  this  page 
is  www.art.state.mt.us/resources/ 
resources_weblinks.htm  (click  on  the  Arts 
Education  link). 

Examples  include: 

•  Arts  Edge  -  A  cooperative  venture 
between  the  J.F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
Performing  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

•  Educationpublicationcenter  -  Free 
education  publications  (free  books,  brochures, 
videos,  and  more)  are  available  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education's  Publications 
Center. 

•  Nochildleftbehindact  -  A  new 

elementary  and  secondary  education  act  called 
“No  Child  Left  Behind”  was  passed  Dec.  18, 
2001 .  The  act  names  the  arts  as  a  core 
academic  subject,  which  represents  a  major 
step  of  recognition  of  the  academic  value  of 
the  arts  on  the  part  of  the  federal  government. 


Arts  in  Education  Resources 
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Peter  Held 


A  fond  farewell  to  Peter  Held, 
director  of  the  Holter  Museum  in 
Helena,  who  departs  from  his 
post  Jan.  1  to  become  an  associ¬ 
ate  museum  professional  and 
curator  of  ceramics  at  the 
Ceramic  Research  Center  in 
Tempe,  AZ.  During  his  eight-year 
tenure  at  the  Holter,  Held 
developed  exhibitions,  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  sound  financial  management  practices  that  helped  the 
museum  gain  regional  prominence.  He  also  provided  leadership  for  a 
successful  $2  million  capital  and  endowment  campaign  that  resulted  in  a 
6,500  square-foot  addition  to  the  museum,  which  opened  in  February 
2002.  Held,  who  has  authored  numerous  articles  on  contemporary  art  and 
crafts,  is  the  editor  of  A  Ceramic  Continuum:  Fifty  Years  of  the  Archie 
Bray  Influence;  he  also  served  for  six  years  on  the  board  of  the  Montana 
Art  Gallery  Directors  Association.  A  farewell 
letter  appears  on  page  20.  Liz  Cans,  who  served 
as  the  museum’s  executive  director  from  1991- 
1993  and  was  an  interim  director  prior  to  Held's 
arrival  in  1994,  will  again  serve  as  interim 
director.  After  a  regional  and  national  job 
search,  the  board  hopes  to  hire  a  permanent 
director  by  April.  Gans  holds  an  MBA  from 
Harvard  Business  School  and  earned  her 
undergraduate  degree  from  Oberlin  College.  She 
has  considerable  experience  in  retail  marketing, 
having  worked  for  Eddie  Bauer,  Banana 
Republic  and  The  Gap,  before  returning  to  her 
hometown  of  Helena  12  years  ago.  She  is 
currently  president  of  Zadig,  LLC,  a  marketing 

and  communications  firm.  Kerry  Krebill 

Welcome  to  Kerry  Krebill,  the  new  conductor  of  the  Helena  Sym¬ 
phony  Chorale.  A  native  of  Iowa,  Krebill  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 


music  education  from  Drake  University  and  a  master’s  in  choral 
conducting  from  Catholic  University.  She  has  spent  the  past  25 
years  in  Washington,  DC,  where  she  was  artistic  director  of  the 
Alexandria  Choral  Society  for  1 9  seasons  and  director  of 
Musikanten,  a  professional  choral  ensemble  that  she  founded  in 
1979.  She  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Trinity  College  and  the  Washington  Conservatory, 
and  was  choral  director  for  Musica  Antiqua  and  assistant  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Congressional  Chorus.  A  veteran  of  1 1  European 
concert  tours,  Krebill  is  headed  for  Sarajevo  and  Dubrovnik,  via 
Rome,  in  April. 


Condolences  to.. 


The  family  of  the  eminent  painter  and  sculptor  Bill  Stockton, 
age  81,  who  died  Oct.  29  of  lung  cancer  at  his  ranch  in  Grass 
Range.  “He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  senior  Montana  artists  who 
first  brought  a  committed  modernist  sensibility  to  the  state,”  said 
Donna  Forbes,  former  director  of  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  in 
Billings.  He  is  among  the  2003  Governor’s  Award  for  the 
Arts  recipients  and  was  notified  of  the  award  before  his 
death  by  MAC  director  Arlynn  Fishbaugh.  A  memorial  is 
tentatively  set  for  early  summer  at  the  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  along  with  a  major  exhibition  of  his  work. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Edle  Standing  Elk,  who  died 
peacefully  on  Nov.  27.  Bom  in  Germany  in  1951.  Edle  was 
raised  by  her  foster  mother  El,  and  grew  up  with  her  two 
sisters  in  the  countryside  of  West  Germany.  Her  remarkable 
talent  for  art  and  love  of  horses  led  her  to  advanced  training 
in  both  areas.  Her  passion  for  the  natural  world  and  her 
fascination  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  way  of  life  drew 
her  eventually  to  the  United  States,  where  she  met  her 
husband,  Seidel  Standing  Elk,  a  Northern  Cheyenne  artist. 
Since  1991,  she  resided  in  Busby.  Edle,  whose  Cheyenne  . 
name  was  Red  Bead  Woman,  has  left  behind  a  legacy  of  art 
depicting  the  natural  world  she  loved  in  her  uniquely  bold  and 
dramatic  style. 


Sculpture  born 


of  grief,  forged  of  friendship 


The  sculpture  of  her  children,  nested  together 
like  young  birds,  helps  Lila  Fayler  find  meaning 
in  “the  un-understandable”  -  the  enormous  loss 
of  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

On  a  balmy  afternoon  in  May  1 992,  Sierra, 
Angela  and  Jesse  boarded  a  small  airplane  in  St. 
Ignatius  for  a  short  sightseeing  trip  with  their 
uncle,  who  had  just  arrived  from  California.  The 
small  plane  disappeared  into  the  bottomless  blue 
sky  above  the  Mission  Mountains  and  never 
returned. 

Ten  days  later,  searchers  found  the  crash  site 
-  a  mountain-rimmed  canyon  -  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  had  gathered  to  look  for  the  missing 
children,  gathered  to  mourn. 

Fayler,  who  lived  in  St.  Ignatius,  found  some 
solace  in  her  lifelong  passion  for  sculpting  and 
painting.  During  the  year  after  the  children  died, 
she  shaped  a  model  for  a  fountain  that  she 
hoped  might  someday  commemorate  her  family. 

In  the  intervening  decade,  Fayler  has  moved 
to  a  new  home  in  Moiese,  a  small  farming 
community  10  miles  from  St.  Ignatius,  where 
she  continues  to  make  art. 

For  the  past  year,  she’s  been  meeting  with 
fellow  artists  Kristie  Nerby,  Louise  Lamontagne 
and  Dave  Samuelson  at  Dave’s  studio  near  St. 
Ignatius.  Each  is  an  accomplished  artist  in  their 
own  right  -  together,  they  sculpt,  draw  and 
explore  new  approaches  to  their  work. 

When  a  Missoula  television  station  inter¬ 
viewed  Fayler  last  spring  about  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  crash,  she  discussed  her 


Four  artists  created  this  wax  model  of  “The 
Gift”  -  a  sculpture  that  commemorates  Lila 
Fayler’s  children. 


vision  of  a  fountain.  Her  friends  were  captivated 
by  the  idea  and  together  have  spent  theT>ast  six 
months  edging  it  toward  reality. 

Fayler  took  a  deeply  emotional  approach  to  the 
piece  and  credits  the  commitment  of  her  friends 
with  bringing  it  this  far.  “We  all  trusted  each 
other,  our  camaraderie,  to  pull  us  through,”  she 
says.  “They  all  knew  how  important  it  is  to  me.” 

The  artists  cast  feet  and  hands  from  live 
models,  while  Fayler  relied  on  photographs  and 


memory  to  sculpt  the  faces  of  her  children. 
“Doing  this  brought  up  all  sorts  of  dreams 
and  feelings  -  the  way  their  hands  were,  their 
feet  were,  their  personalities  were,”  she  says. 

“As  a  mother  you  have  all  of  these 
memories,  these  images  left  when  they  are 
gone.”  Sculpting  the  fountain  has  “put 
something  there  instead  of  the  goneness.” 

The  fountain  also  reflects  Fayler’s  own 
intimate  understanding  of  loss  and  her  belief 
that  healing  comes  from  remembering  and 
honoring  those  who  have  died.  “Somehow, 
our  culture  expects  that  we  can  forget  them 
and  be  well,  instead  of  remember  them  and 
be  well.” 

The  artists  estimate  that  it  will  cost 
approximately  $25,000  to  have  the  bronze 
sculpture  cast,  installed  and  landscaped.  The 
completed  fountain  will  sit  near  the 
community’s  amphitheatre,  with  a  plaque 
telling  the  story  and  benches  nearby  for 
reflection.  They  hope  to  complete  the  project 
by  next  summer. 

For  Fayler,  “The  Gift”  helps  answer  a 
question  that  has  haunted  her  for  more  than  a 
decade.  “How  do  you  pick  up  and  deal  with 
life  again?” 

“I  don’t  think  we  can  really  do  it  alone  - 
maybe  that's  what  this  piece  is  all  about,”  she 
says. 

For  more  information  on  the  project,  call 
Nerby  at  406-745-4888. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


NEA  chair 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


A  native  Californian  of  Italian  and  Mexican 
descent,  Gioia  was  the  first  member  of  his 
family  to  attend  college.  He  received  a  B.A. 
and  an  M.B.A.  from  Stanford  University  and  an 
M.A.  in  comparative  literature  from  Harvard 
University.  For  15  years  he  supported  his 
writing  by  working  as  an  executive  for  General 
Foods  in  New  York,  eventually  becoming  vice 
president  of  marketing. 

Gioia’s  collection  of  poems,  Interrogations 
at  Noon,  one  of  three  full-length  books  of 
poetry,  won  the  2002  American  Book  Award. 
His  anthology,  co-edited  with  X.J.  Kennedy, 
called  Literature:  An  Introduction  to  Fiction, 


Poetry  and  Drama,  is  a  best-selling  college 
literature  textbook. 

His  poems,  translations,  essays  and  reviews 
have  appeared  in  many  prominent  magazines  and 
composers  have  set  his  work  to  music  in  genres 
from  classical  to  rock,  including  a  full-length 
dance-theater  piece,  “Counting  the  Children.  ” 

Gioia,  an  active  translator,  has  published  a 
translation  of  Italian  Nobel  Prize-winning  poet 
Eugenio  Montale’s  Mottetti  (1990)  as  well  as 
two  large  anthologies  of  Italian  poetry.  His 
translation  of  Seneca’s  The  Madness  of  Hercules 
(1995)  was  performed  by  Verse  Theater  Manhat¬ 
tan. 


In  2001,  Gioia  founded  “Teaching  Poetry,” 
a  conference  dedicated  to  improving  high 
school  poetry  teaching.  He  also  founded  and 
is  co-director  of  West  Chester  University’s 
conference,  “Form  and  Narrative,”  the 
nation’s  largest  all-poetry  writing  conference. 

Gioia  has  taught  as  a  visiting  writer  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  and  Wesleyan  University.  He  is  also 
vice  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
America  and  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
numerous  arts  organizations. 

He  currently  lives  in  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 
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New  NYFA 
database 
helps 
artists 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently 

launched  NYFA 
Source,  the 
nation’s  most 
extensive 
database  of 
awards,  services, 
and  publications 
for  artists  of  all 
disciplines. 

Artists, 
funders,  arts 
organizations, 
and  the  general 
public  can 
access  NYFA 
Source  for  free  at 
www.nyfa.org/ 
nyfa_source. 
asp?id=47&fid=1. 

NYFA  Source 
identifies  more 
than  2,700 
awards,  2,100 
services,  and 
800  publications 
for  artists  in  the 
disciplines  of 
dance,  music, 
folk/traditional, 
theater,  perfor¬ 
mance  art, 
visual,  design, 
media  and 
literary  arts.  An 
easy-to-use 
search  engine 
allows  users  to 
narrow  queries 
by  discipline, 
location,  gender, 
career  point, 
application 
deadline, 
program  name, 
and  more. 

Artists  may 
also  receive 
assistance 
by  calling 
800-232-2789  or 
e-mail  their 
requests  to 
visual@nyfa.org 
or  performing® 
nyfa.org. 

Other  useful 
resources  on 
NYFA  Interac¬ 
tive,  available  at 
www.nyfa.org, 
include:  NYFA 
Quarterly,  an  arts 
magazine,  and 
NYFA  Current,  a 
weekly  online 
arts  publication. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February  2003 


rts  Calendar ;  janu 


Absarokee 

January  14 

Lecture:  Jeffrey  Gritzner,  “Afghanistan:  Poets,  Prophets 
and  Pipelines”  -  7  p.m..  Cobblestone  Community 
Center,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
February  1 1 

Lecture:  Curly  Bear  Wagner,  “Blackfeet  Encounter 
Lewis  -  of  Lewis  and  Clark”  -  7  p.m..  Cobblestone. 
Community  Center,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Anaconda 

January  18 

Treasure  Sale  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Copper  Village  Museum 
and  Arts  Center,  406-563-2220 
February  7-8 

Copper  Village  Chocolatefest  -  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Copper 
Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center,  406-563-2220 

Belgrade 

January  7 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter.  “Stories,  Songs,  and 
Sodbusters:  The  Little  Old  Sod  Shanty  on  the  Plains” 

-  7  p.m.,  Belgrade  Community  Library,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Big  Timber 

January  17-19 

Montana  Cowboy  Poetry  Wintercamp  2003  -  American 
Legion,  406-932-4227  or  contact  sagebrsh@ttc- 
cmc.net 

Bigfork 

January  3 

A  Musical  Dreamtime  Journey  for  Winter  Solstice  - 
8  p.m..  Community  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-726-4608 
February  7-8 

“Gathering  of  Women  2003"  -  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural 
Center.  406-837-6927 
February  21-23,  28 

“Love,  Sex  and  the  IRS”  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-751-4408 

Billings 

January  3-5,  10-12 

Venture  One-Act  Play  Festival  -  Venture  Theatre, 
406-655-4224 
January  9-12 

“Zink”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
January  11 

Lavay  Smith  and  her  Red  Hot  Skillet  Lickers  -  8  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  14 

Blast  11  -  “Shockwave”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
January  14-15 

“The  Elephant  Club”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre, 
406-655-4224 
January  16 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Scon  Bischke,  Crossing 
Divides:  A  Couple 's  Story  of  Cancer,  Hope  and  Hiking 
Montana's  Continental  Divide  -  7  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Center,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  406-248-1685.  ext.  234 
January  17-18,  24-25 

Venture  Improv  Team  Challenge  -  8  p.m.,  Venture 
Theatre,  406-655-4224 
January  18 

The  Puentes  Brothers  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 


Lavay  Smith  and  her  Red  Hot 
Skillet  Lickers,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  swing  and  jump  blues 
band,  are  appearing  in  Billings 
Jan.  1 1  at  the  Alberta  Bair 
Theater  and  in  Helena  Jan.  12  at 
the  Myrna  Loy  Center.  Smith, 
with  her  sultry  vocals  and  her 
eight-piece  band,  perform  a 
large  repertoire  of  classic  hits  by 
Ella  Fitzgerald,  Billie  Holiday, 
Bessie  Smith,  Count  Basie,  Duke 
Ellington  and  Louis  Jordan. 


The  Montana  Mandolin  Society  shares  its  remarkable 
repertoire  of  waltzes,  marches,  rags  and  tangos  at  a 
concert  Jan.  12  in  Fort  Benton,  along  with  a  community 
mandolin  workshop  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  11. 
They  will  also  perform  Feb.  23  in  Havre. 


January  29 

Toby  Keith  -  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406- 
994-2287 
January  30 

MSU  President's  Fine  Arts  Series:  Jack  Anderson,  Guest 
Artist  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Hall, 

406-994-4405 
February  1-2 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Appalachian  Spring”  - 
Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
February  8 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Heroes  and  Villains”  - 
10:30  a.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 

Jack  Gladstone  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church 
February  14 

Spontaneous  Combustibles  Valentine’s  Day  Shows  - 
8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre  Company,  406-587-0737 
February  22 

MSU  President’s  Fine  Arts  Series:  Nicole  Brockman 
Viola  Recital  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Hall, 
406-994-4405 
February  28 

“Durang  Durang!”  -  Equinox  Theatre  Company, 
406-587-0737 

Butte 

January  10 

“The  Miracle  Worker”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
Montana  Rep,  406-723-3602 
January  16 

Community  Concert:  Common  Ground  -  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
January  18 

Wine  Tasting  and  Silent  Auction  -  7-1 1  p.m.,  Arts 
Chateau,  406-723-7600 
February  1 

“Ain’t  Misbehavin’”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 

Chinese  New  Year’s  Parade  -  3  p.m.,  Butte-Silver  Bow 
County  Courthouse 
February  10 

“George  M”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 

Charlo 

January  16 

Black  Tie  Benefit  for  Ninepipes  Museum  of  Early 
Montana  -  7  p.m.,  Ninepipes  Lodge,  406-644-3435 

Choteau 

January  19 

Steven  Hesla  -  2  p.m..  Choteau  High  School,  The 
Performing  Arts  League  of  Choteau.  406-466-2324 
February  22 

Mo-Trans  -  2  p.m.,  Choteau  High  School,  The 
Performing  Arts  League  of  Choteau,  406-466-2324 

Clancy 

January  1 9 

Barn  Tour  -  2-5  p.m.,  Jefferson  County  Museum. 
406-933-5463 
January  24 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Stories,  Songs,  and 
Sodbusters:  The  Little  Old  Sod  Shanty  on  the  Plains”  - 
6:30  p.m.,  Jefferson  County  Museum,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 


January  19 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m..  All  About 
Pianos,  406-373-5844 
January  24 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Larry  Colton,  Counting  Coup  - 

I  p.m.,  Cisel  Recital  Hall,  MSU-Billings, 
406-248-1685,  ext.  234 

January  25 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra:  Free  Youth  Concert  - 

I I  a.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
January  30 

Toby  Keith  -  7:30  p.m.  MetraPark,  800-366-8538 
January  31 -February  2,  February  7-9 

“Dig  It”  -  Venture  Theatre,  406-655-4224 
January  31 

Pilobolus  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 

January  31 -February  2,  February  6-9,  13-15 

“The  Laramie  Project”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre. 
406-248-1141 
February  1 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Annual  pARTy  and  Auction 
Exhibit:  “Expanded  Horizons”  -  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum,  406-256-6804 
February  3 

Harlem  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  8 

“The  Miracle  Worker”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
Montana  Rep,  406-256-6052 

February  14-16,  21-23 
“POV  Teen  2003”  -  Venture 
Theatre,  406-655-4224 
February  15 

“George  M  “  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  16 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  - 
3  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  Cisel  Hall, 
406-373-5844 
February  22 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra:  “A 
Spanish  Night”  -  7:30  p.m., 

Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-36 1 0 
February  25 

“Sleeping  Beauty”  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 


Bozeman 

January  4 

Bryan  Bowers  -  7:30  p.m..  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra: 
“Finding  Your  Way  Through 
Music”  -  9  a.m. -5  p.m..  Museum 
of  the  Rockies,  406-585-9774 
January  9-11 

“The  Elephant  Club”  -  Equinox 
Theatre  Company,  406-587-0737 
January  17-18,  24-25,  31 -February  1, 
February  7-8 

‘Tales  of  the  Lost  Formicans”  - 
Equinox  Theatre  Company, 
406-587-0737 
January  17-18 

Banff  Film  Festival  -  7  p.m., 

Willson  Auditorium,  406-587-2445 
January  24 

Lystra’s  Silence  -  SUB  Bam  at 
MSU,  406-994-5821 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February  2003 


i  ary /February 


Deadline  for  the  March/April  2003 
Arts  Calendar  is  January  25,  2003 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31 )  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus  @  livelytimes. com 


February  1 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium  Showcase  -  9  a.m., 
12:30  and  3:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 

Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  406-585-9551 
February  17-18,  20-21 

“Our  Town”  and  ‘The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Havre  High  School  Theatre,  406-265-8 1 83 
February  23 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  2  p.m.,  Havre  High  School 
Auditorium,  Northern  Showcase.  406-265-3732 


Ernie  Watts,  two-time 
Grammy  Award 
winning  saxophon¬ 
ist,  joins  Lew  Soloff, 
Andy  Martin  and 
three  members  of  the 
jazz  trio  GEM  to 
participate  in  an  ail- 
day  music  clinic  at 
Columbia  Falls  High 
School,  with  an 
evening  concert  at 
the  Christian  Center 
in  Kalispell.  The 
Walking  in  Beauty 
foundation  is  the 
sponsor. 


February  1 

Lecture:  Allen  Bjergo,  “Bams  Around  the  World”  - 
2  p.m.,  Jefferson  County  Museum,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Dillon 

January  21 

Barachois  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM- Western  Beier  Auditorium, 
Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council,  406-683-9202 
February  16 

Community  Concert:  Jennifer  Aylner,  Soprano  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium,  University  of  Montana- 
Western,  406-683-7143 
February  19 

British  Columbia  Boys  Choir  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM-Westem 
Beier  Auditorium.  Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council, 
406-683-9202 

Eureka 

January  8 

Film:  “From  the  Heart  of  the  World:  The  Elder 
Brothers  Warning”  -  7  p.m.,  Lincoln  Electric  meeting 
room,  406-297-0197 
January  23,  February  13 

Lecture:  “Oral  Histories  of  the  Tobacco  Valley”  - 
7  p.m.,  Eureka  Book  Company,  406-297-0197 

Fort  Benton 

January  12 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  2  p.m..  Elementary 
School,  406-622-5677 
February  19 

Green  Chimney  “Pub  Night”  -  7  p.m.,  Ag  Center, 
406-622-5677 

Great  Falls 

January  4 

Celebration  of  Rock  Day  -  noon-5  p.m..  High  Plains 
Heritage  Center,  406-452-3462 
January  10-11 

“An  Invitation  to  Dance:  NYC  to  Great  Falls”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  University  of  Great  Falls  Theater, 
406-771-1313 
January  12 

Lecture:  Darrell  Robes  Kipp,  “A  Piegan  Perspective  on 
Images  of  American  Indians"  -  2  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 
January  17-18 

Montana  Toy  Show  and  Collectors’  Sale  -  Montana 
ExpoPark,  406-727-8900 
January  18 

Cascade  Quartet  and  Chinook  Winds:  “Black  Tie  and 
Blue  Jeans”  -  6  P.M.,  Meadowlark  Country  Club, 
406-453-4102 
January  25 

Orchestra  Potpourri  -  7:30  p.m..  University  of  Great 
Falls  Theater,  406-453-4102 
February  1 

“Escape  to  Jamaica”  Benefit  Dinner  and  Auction  - 
5:30  p.m..  Meadow  Lark  Country  Club, 

406-727-8255 
February  2 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Warmth  in  Winter”  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
February  4 

Cascade  Quartet:  “Warmth  in  Winter”  -  7:30  p.m., 
University  of  Great  Falls,  406-453-4102 


February  5 

Best  of  Broadway:  “Grease”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
February  8 

“Gershwin  by  Request”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-453-4102 
February  14 

Best  of  Broadway:  “George  M”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center  Mansfield  Theater,  406-453-4102 
February  15 

Family  Concert  with  Bill  Rossiter  -  2  p.m.,  C.M. 

Russell  Museum,  406-727-8787 
February  20 

Annual  Preservation  Day  Dinner  -  6  p.m..  High  Plains 
Heritage  Center,  406-452-3462 

Hamilton 

January  5 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Bitterroot  Blue  Grass  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  12 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Hoot  Gibson:  “Horses  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exhibition”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  19 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Loma  Gobel:  “Visit  Angkor:  The 
Ancient  Capital  of  Cambodia”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  26 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Judy  Hoy  and  Her  Feathered 
Friends  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
February  2 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Classical  Guitar  Eclectic  Concert  - 
2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
February  9 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Grand  Opening  of  the  Discovery 
Room  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
February  16 

Sunday  Series  Plus: 

Ken  Runbaugh: 

“The  Secrets  of 
Building  Beautiful 
Guitars”  -  2  p.m., 

Ravalli  County 
Museum, 

406-363-3338 
February  20-23,  27-28 

“Camelot”  -  Hamilton 
Playhouse, 

406-375-9050 

Havre 

January  19 

Havre  Community 
Concert:  Common 
Ground  -  2:30  p.m.. 

High  School 
Auditorium, 

406-265-4223 
January  23-25,  30- 
February  1 

“Lovers  and  Other 
Strangers”  -  8  p.m., 

MSU-Northem 
Little  Theatre, 

406-265-8183 


Helena 

January  7 

Public  Opening:  “Blessings  of  Liberty  Constitutional 
Exhibit”  -  4  p.m..  State  Capitol 
January  8-9 

Artisan  Dance  Theatre:  “Winter  Romance”  -  8  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
January  8 

Lecture:  Video  Premier,  “The  Weavers  of  Oaxaca”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
January  11-12 

Cabin  Fever  Antique  Show  -  January  11,10  a.m. -5  p.m.; 
January  12,  10  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center, 

406-266-4344 
January  12 

Lavay  Smith  and  her  Red  Hot  Skillet  Lickers  -  7  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
January  17 

Live!  At  the  Civic:  Common  Ground  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-227-6588 
January  18 

Lewis  and  Clark  Day  in  Montana  -  9  a.m.-l  p.m.,  Capitol 
Rotunda,  404-443-2109 
January  21 

Lecture:  ‘Tibetans  in  Exile”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum 
of  Art,  406-442-6400 
January  22 

Author  Event:  Patricia  Spencer  -  noon-1  p.m.,  Montana 
Historical  Society,  406-444-2694 
January  24-25,  30-February  2,  February  6-8 

“All  I  Really  Needed  to  Know  I  Learned  in 
Kindergarten”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
January  24-25 

Montana’s  Olympic  Improv  Rumble  -  9:15  p.m.,  Myma 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
January  25 

“Paint  the  Town  Pink”  -  6:30  p.m..  Civic  Center 
Ballroom,  406-442-6950.  ext.  203 
January  26 

Helena  Symphony:  Chamber  Music  Concert  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Covenant  United  Methodist  Church,  406-442-1860 
January  29 

Lecture:  Lobsang  Samten,  “Tibetan  Buddhism”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
January  3 1 

Micro-Brew  Review  and  Cool  Dog  Ball  -  6  p.m.- 
midnight.  Civic  Center  Ballroom,  406-447-1535 
February  4 

Lecture:  Trudy  Kawami,  “Ancient  Iranian  Ceramics”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 

“The  Miracle  Worker”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
Montana  Rep,  406-443-0287 
February  7 

“Grease”  -  7  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-447-8481 
February  8 

Chocolate  and  Valentine  Fair  -  10  a.m. -5  p.m..  Civic 
Center,  406-447-8481 
February  10 

Live!  At  the  Civic:  Debra  Reuter-Pivetta  and  Federico 
Pivetta  -  Flute  and  Piano  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-227-6588 
February  13 

Congreso  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

Lecture:  Joseph  Mussulman,  “In  Greatest  Harmony 
‘Medicine  Songs’  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail”  - 
7  p.m.,  Jorgenson’s  Restaurant,  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

( Continued  on  next  page) 


PARIS  GIBSON  SQUARE  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


BENEFIT  DINNER  ART  AUCTION 


“Escape  to  Jamaica”  during  this  sixth  annual  benefit  for  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  which  features  dinner,  an  art 
auction  and  dancing  to  lively  music.  The  event  is  Feb.  1  at  Meadow 
Lark  Country  Club  in  Great  Falls. 
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MPAC  to 
meet  in 
Havre 

The  Montana 
Performing  Arts 
Consortium 
(MPAC)  hosts  its 
20th  annual  Artist 
Showcase  and 
Block-Booking 
Conference 
Jan.  31-Feb.  2  in 
Havre.  The 
showcase  and 
conference  are 
open  to  Montana 
and  regional 
performing-arts 
presenters  and 
artists. 

The  conference’s 
major  event  is  a 
three-part  live 
showcase  on  Feb. 

1  at  Havre  High 
School.  An  MPAC 
jury  has  selected 
17  professional 
performing  artists 
from  throughout  the 
United  States  and 
Canada  to  perform 
12-minute  samples 
of  their  work.  The 
showcases  are  free 
and  open  to  the 
public. 

Through  coop¬ 
erative  bookings, 
MPAC  saves 
Montana’s  present¬ 
ers  up  to  $100,000 
a  year  in  artist  fees 
and  travel  ex¬ 
penses.  The 
meeting  also  gives 
the  state's  perform¬ 
ing  artists  a  cost- 
effective  means  of 
directly  meeting 
with  presenters 
from  Montana  and 
neighboring  states. 

For  more 

information,  call  the 
MPAC  office  at 
406-585-9551. 
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Helena  (continued) 

February  15 

Helena  Symphony:  “Dances  and  Serenades"  -  8  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-442- 1 860 
February  18 

Night  to  Shine  -  7  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  406-443-5400 
February  19 

Author  Event:  Ellen  Baumler  and  Dave  Shors  - 
noon-1  p.m..  Montana  Historical  Society, 
406-444-2694 
February  22 

II  Teatro  Calimari  -  2  p.m.,  Myrna  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
February  27-28 

“The  Firebird”  -  7  p.m.,  Carroll  College  Performing  Arts 
Center,  406-447-4304 
February  28 

St.  Petersburg  Ice  Ballet:  “Sleeping  Beauty”  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Ice  Palace,  406-443-0287 

Hobson 

January  19 

Drum  Brothers  -  4  p.m..  Hobson  School,  406-423-5531 

Kalispell 

January  17 

Walking  in  Beauty  Jazz  Festival  Concert  -  8  p.m., 
Christian  Center,  406-257-0145 
January  19 

Glacier  Youth  Orchestra  Winter  Concert  -  3  p.m., 
Flathead  High  School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 
January  26 

Lecture:  George  Ostrom,  “Flathead  Valley  History”  - 
2:30  p.m..  Central  School  Museum,  Northwest 
Montana  Historical  Society,  406-756-8381 
February  23 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Winter  Legends  -  The 
Moldau”  -  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 

Lecture:  Jack  Stanford,  “History,  Evolution  and  Future 
of  Flathead  Lake”  -  2:30  p.m..  Central  School 
Museum,  Northwest  Montana  Historical  Society, 
406-756-8381 

Libby 

January  23-26  x\ 

“Nunsense”  -  Memorial  Center,  Kootenai  Heritage 
Council,  406-293-9643 
February  6-9 

“How  to  Eat  Like  a  Child  -  and  Other  Lessons  in  Not 
Being  a  Grown-up”  -  Memorial  Center,  Kootenai 
Heritage  Council,  406-293-9643 
February  22 

“Scrambled  McManus”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Libby  Memorial 
Center,  406-293-9643 

Livingston 

January  17-18 

Stuart  Weber  and  Alan  Kesselheim,  “Confluence:  A 
Duet  of  Words  and  Music  -  8:15  p.m..  Blue  Slipper 
Theatre,  406-522-0707 
February  14-16.  21-23.  28 

“Gypsy”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 

Miles  City 

February  10 

Lecture:  Dave  Walter,  ‘The  Montana  Council  of 
Defense  and  Judge  Charles  L.  Crum”  -  Custer  County 
Art  Center,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

Missoula 

January  23-25.  29-February  2 

“Blood  Brothers”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-728-1911 
January  24 

Phillips,  Grier  and  Flinner  -  8  p.m..  Elks  Lodge, 
Missoula  Folklore  Society,  406-829-8219 
January  25 

Winterfeast  -  6-9  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-258-5458 
January  28 

Toby  Keith  -  UM  Adams  Center,  406-243-4979 
January  30 

UM  President’s  Lecture  Series:  “One  History  or  Two? 
Black  and  White  Women  in  American  History”  - 
8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
February  1 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula  Art  Auction  -  5:30-10:30  p.m.. 
Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  406-728-0447 

“Marriage  of  Figaro”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre, 
406-243-6880 
February  4 

“Grease”  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-6880 
February  6-8 

UC  Valentine  Art  Fair  -  10  a.m.-  6  p.m.,  UC  Atrium, 
406-243-5714 
February  7 

Bill  Mize  with  Beth  Bramhall  -  8  p.m.,  Crystal  Theatre, 
Missoula  Folklore  Society,  406-829-8219 


Seeley  Lake 

February  15 

Alpine  Artisan’s  Wine  and  Chocolate 
Social  and  Art  Sale  -  6  p.m.. 
Community  Hall,  406-677-2517 

Shelby 

February  13 

Community  Concert:  Alborada  - 
7:30  p.m..  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-434-5951 

Stevensville 

January  24-25,  31 -February  2, 

February  7-9 

“Welcome  to  Dear  Old  Butte,  Mr.  Bryan”  - 
Chantilly  Theater.  406-777-2722 


Troy 

February  27 

Lecture:  Richard  Doyle  and  David 
Jolles,  “Manifest  Scrutiny:  Re¬ 
interpreting  the  Corps  of  Discovery"  - 
7  p.m.,  Troy  Public  Library,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

West  Yellowstone 

January  8 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Stories, 
Songs,  and  Sodbusters:  The  Little  Old 
Sod  Shanty  on  the  Plains”  -  7  p.m.. 
Holiday  Inn,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 


Winterfeast  features  cancer  survivors,  families,  friends  and 
healthcare  providers  joining  in  a  celebration  of  life,  music,  dance 
and  art  in  a  supportive  and  inspiring  fund  raising  event.  Pictured 
above  is  last  year’s  tap  dancing  group.  This  year’s  celebration  is 
6-9  p.m.  Jan.  25  at  the  University  Theatre  in  Missoula. 

(Donna  Syverston  photo) 


February  9 

“Art  for  the  Heart” 

Gala  -  3-6  p.m.. 

Art  Museum  of 
Missoula, 

406-251-6450 

Benefit  Concert: 

Michael  Martin 
Murphy,  Wylie 
and  the  Wild 
West,  Chuck 
Pyle,  Rob  Quist 
and  Mike  Beck  - 
3-7  p.m.,  Adams 
Center, 

406-721-4510 
February  1 1 

Faculty  Recital: 

Robert  Ledbetter 
-7:30  p.m., 

Music  Recital 
Hall, 

406-243-6880 
February  16 

String  Orchestra  of 
the  Rockies  -  7:30 
p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall, 

406-728-8203 
February  18 

Guest  Artist  Event:  Jody  Graves  -  7:30  p.m..  Music 
Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
February  21 

Tracy  Grammer  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Missoula 
Folklore  Society,  406-829-8219 
February  22-23 

Missoula  Symphony:  “Orchestral  Celebration”  - 
February  22,  7:30  p.m.;  February  23,  3  p.m.. 

University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
February  24 

UM  President’s  Lecture  Series:  Melvin  A.  Goodman, 
“Pearl  Harbor  II:  The  Intelligence  Failure  of  September 
1 1  and  What  Needs  to  be  Done”  -  8  p.m.,  UM  Montana 
Theatre,  406-243-6880 
February  28 

Hospice  Benefit  Ball  and  Silent  Auction  -  7  p.m., 
Minuieman  Aviation  Hangar,  Missoula  International 
Airport,  406-728-0270 

Poison 

January  5 

A  Musical  Dreamtime  Journey  for  Winter  Solstice  - 
6  p.m..  Good  Shepherd  Lutheran  Church, 

406-726-4608 
January  18 

Spin  In  -  1-4  p.m..  Miracle  of  America  Museum, 
406-883-4213 
January  30 

Bill  Bowers:  “Under  a  Montana  Moon”  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  Folkshop  Family  Productions, 
800-823-2447 
February  20 

British  Columbia  Boys  Choir  - 
7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium, 

Folkshop  Family  Productions, 

800-823-2447 


Whitefish 

January  4 

A  Musical  Dreamtime  Journey  for  Winter  Solstice  - 
8  p.m.,  Yoga  Center,  406-726-4608 
January  11 

Big  Sky  Mudflaps  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
January  17-19 

“Nuttapper”  An  Untimely  Christmas  Tradition  - 
January  17-18,  8  p.m.;  January  19,  4  p.m., 
O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-862-2667 
January  24 

Puentes  Brothers  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
January  25 

Aeneas  String  Quartet  "Romantic  Showcase”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center,  406-257-3241 
February  7-9,  14-16 

“All  My  Sons”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
February  19 

WOFA!:  Percussion  and  Dance  from  Guinea,  West 
Africa  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
February  22 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Winter  Legends  - 
The  Moldau”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central  School, 
406-257-3241 


The  Bozeman  Folklore  Society  presents  the 
acclaimed  Blackfeet  balladeer  Jack  Gladstone, 
who  sings  songs  of  earth,  spirit  and  hope  to  unite 
all  people  at  his  concert  Feb.  8  at  Pilgrim  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Bozeman. 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 

Quilt  Show,  Jan.  1-  Feb.  28;  406-563-2220 

Billings 

Bill  McIntosh  Gallery:  Reception:  Cory  and 
Cassy  Wagner,  month  of  January,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Jan.  3; 

406-252-2010 
Northcutt-Steele  Gallery: 

MSU-Billings  Faculty 
Exhibit  featuring  Neil 
Jussila,  Jan.  15-Feb.  12, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  17; 

Gordon  McConnell, 

“The  Ledger  Drawings,” 

Feb.  19-March  19, 
reception  7-9  p.m. 

Feb.  19;  406-657-2324 
Sandstone  Gallery: 

Michael  Carl  and 
Glenda  Ramsey,  month 
of  February; 

406-256-5837 
Toucan  Gallery:  “Three 
Square”  by  Laura  Cater- 
Woods,  Alison 
O'Donnell  and  Richard 
Parish,  through  Jan.  15; 

“Neltje  -  New  Works,” 
through  February, 
reception  Feb.  7;  406-252-0122 
Western  Heritage  Center:  “In  the  Spirit  of 
Teaching:  The  First  Seventy-five  Years  of 
Montana  State  University-Billings,”  through 
May  20;  “Ghost  Towns  of  Montana:  Photog¬ 
raphy  of  Denes  Istvanffy,”  Feb.  1 -April  4; 
“Our  Place  in  the  West,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  Annual  pARTy  and 
Auction  Exhibit:  “Expanded  Horizons,” 

Jan.  24-March  1,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  24; 
“Ansel  Adams:  A  Legacy,”  through  Jan.  12; 
“The  Altered  Landscape,”  through  Jan.  12; 

“In  Situ:  Sandra  Dal  Poggetto,”  through  Jan. 
19;  “New  Acquisitions:  The  Yellowstone  Art 
Museum  Montana  Collection,”  through  Jan.  5; 
“The  Stories  Project,”  Jan.  25-Feb.  9; 
406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Americas  2000: 
worksonpaperworksofpaper”  and  “LaTrelle 
Scherffius:  Photographs  of  Cuba,”  Jan.  17- 
Feb.  26,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  31;  Miranda 
Howe  and  Terry  Gieber,  through  Jan.  8;  Sue 
Tirrell,  through  Jan.  8;  406-586-3970 
Emerson  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture:  MSU 
Student  Photography  Exhibit,  through  Jan.  17; 
Randall  Roberts  Photography  and  MSU 
Architecture  Student  Exhibit,  Jan.  10-March 
28,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Feb.  21;  MSU  Student 
Architecture  Exhibit,  Jan.  27-Feb.  28; 
406-586-3970 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Annual  MFA 
Group  Show,  Jan.  15-Feb.  19,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Jan.  21;  “LaDolce  Vita,"  Feb.  24-March 
6,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  24;  406-994-2562 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Native  and  Natural: 
The  American  West  of  Karl  Bodmer  and 
George  Catlin,”  Jan.  25-April  13;  “Dancing 
on  the-Wind:  Kites  of  Taiwan,”  Feb.  15- 
May  4;  “Hidden  Treasures  from  the  Collec¬ 
tions,”  ongoing;  “Patterns  on  the  Land: 
Montana's  Homestead  Territory,”  through 
Jan.  26;  “Finding  Your  Way,”  through  Jan.  5; 
406-994-2652 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Photographs  by  Marcy  James, 
Jan.  18-Feb.  28,  reception  7  p.m.  Jan.  18; 
406-723-7600 

Frame  Galerie:  Craig  Hyslop,  through  January; 
Paul  Guillemette,  February  and  March; 
406-782-3209 

Main  Stope  Gallery:  All  Member  Show,  month 
of  January;  “The  Uncommon  Object,”  month 
of  February;  406-723-9195 


Cascade 

Wedsworth  Memorial  Library:  “Bam  Again! 
Celebrating  an  American  Icon,”  Feb.  16-March  23, 
reception  7  p.m.  Feb.  19;  406-468-2848 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Student  Art  Show, 
Jan.  15-Feb.  28; 
406-759-5652 

Clancy 

Jefferson  County  Mu¬ 
seum:  “Bam  Again! 
Celebrating  an  American 
Icon,”  Jan.  10-Feb.  8, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  10; 
406-933-5463 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and 
Art  Center:  Montana  Arts 
Council  Fellowship  Award 
Exhibit,  through  Jan.  15, 
reception  7  p.m.  Jan.  7; 
Annual  Quilt  Show,  Jan.  27- 
Feb.  28;  406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UM-Western  Art  Gallery: 

“Carnival  Dancers  Times 
Two”  and  “Watering  Holes 
of  the  West,”  Jan.  15-Feb.  13,  reception  6:30- 
7:30  p.m.  Jan.  21;  Faculty  Exhibit,  Feb.  17- 
March  20,  reception  6:30-7:30  p.m.  Feb.  19; 
406-683-7232 

Drummond 

Ohrmann  Museum  and  Gallery:  Bill  Ohrmann, 

“Something  to  Offend  Everyone,”  ongoing; 
406-288-3319 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “Greetings  from  CMR” 
and  “Whimsical  Holiday,”  through  Jan.  2; 
"Animal  Tales:  Tracking  Wildlife  Through  Art 
and  Culture,”  through  Feb.  2;  406-727-8787 
Galerie  Trinitas,  University  of  Great  Falls: 
Works  of  Sister  Trinitas,  ongoing: 
406-791-5292 

Gallery  Sixteen:  “A  Gallery  Review,”  Jan.  7- 
Feb.  28:406-453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Happy  Birthday 
Teddy  Bear,”  through  June;  “Horses.  Hitches, 
and  Hay  Bales:  Working  in  Bams,”  Feb.  18 
through  June,  reception  7:30  p.m.  March  19; 
406-452-3462 

Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  “Time  Not 
Wasted:  Winters  with  the  Corps,”  through  June 
15;  406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  Artist  in 
Residence  Exhibition,  through  Feb.  1,  reception 
5:30  p.m.  Jan.  16;  Richard  Buswell’s  “Silent 
Frontier,”  through  Jan.  31;  "Kuna  Molas: 
Textile  Art  of  Panama’s  Kuna  Indians,” 

Feb.  1 5- April  15;  406-727-8255 
University  of  Great  Falls  Fine  Arts  Gallery: 
“Julia  Becker:  Images  from  South  India,” 

Feb.  5-26,  reception  6  p.m.  Feb.  7;  406-791-5375 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “A  Touch  of  Class”  Student 
Art  Show,  through  April;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Jun  Kaneko:  Ceramics 
and  Paintings”  through  Jan.  5;  Winter  Show¬ 
case,  through  Jan.  5;  “Nancy  MacDonald: 
Apron  Strings,”  through  April  20,  reception 
7-9  p.m.  Jan.  10;  “Ellen  Ornitz:  Resurrections,” 
through  March  9,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Jan.  10; 
"Wheel  of  Life:  Tibetan  Sand  Mandala,” 

Jan.  17-March  30;  “Wit  and  Wine:  A  New 
Look  at  Ancient  Iranian  Ceramics,”  Jan.  24- 
April  27,  reception  7-9  p.m.  Feb.  4; 
406-442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  “An  Honest  Try” 
Rodeo  Bronzes,  ongoing;  “Pay  Dirt  Pictured,” 
ongoing;  “Montana  Homeland  Exhibit,” 
ongoing;  “Documenting  the  Corps  of  Discov¬ 
ery,”  ongoing,  reception  7:30-9  p.m.  Feb.  12; 


and  a  collection  of  art  by  Charlie  Russell; 
406-444-2694 

Turman  Gallery:  “The  Contemporary 
Photography  of  J.M.  Cooper,”  Jan.  17- 
March  1,  reception  5:30-8  p.m.  Jan.  17; 
406-443-0340 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery:  Jim 

Gilman,  through  January;  406-457-8240 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  “Flathead  Fish 
Stories:  100  Years  of  Bull,”  “Show  and 
Tell,”  “This  Precious  Reserve:  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Northwest  Montana,”  and 
the  Frank  Bird  Linderman  Collection,  all 
ongoing;  406-756-8381 
Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Etched,  Fused 
and  Cast”  and  “Bamako  to  Tomboctou:  A 
Photographic  Odyssey  Across  West  Africa 
by  Andrew  Geiger,”  Jan.  3-March  6, 
reception  5-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  3;  “Wabi: 
Modest,  Humble,  Unconventional:  The 
Ancient  Art  of  Raku,”  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  Faculty  Show  and 
Prints  by  FVCC  students,  Jan.  21 -Feb.  22, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  23; 
406-755-5268 

Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  “Color 
Dance”  and  “Through  a  Child's  Eyes,” 
through  Jan.  6;  “Mountains  I  Have 
Known,”  Feb.  10-May  11,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  Feb.  13;  406-257-8991 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Montana  Junior 
Duck  Stamp  Contest  Exhibit,  Jan.  2-25; 
Metal  Arts  by  Woods  Metal  Art  and  Lost 
Shoe  Forge,  Jan.  28-Feb.  22;  406-538-8278 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  Annual  Juried 
Exhibit,  Feb.  1 -March  16,  reception 
1-4  p.m.  Feb.  2;  406-232-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  “Eyewitness 
Colombia,”  through  Jan.  4;  Jerry  Rankin, 
“Recent  Works,”  through  Feb.  8;  Art 
Auction  Exhibit,  Jan.  8-Feb.  1,  auction 
5:30-10:30  p.m.  Feb.  1  in  the  UC  Ball¬ 
room;  “Art  for  the  Heart,”  Feb.  4-9; 
“American  Serigraphy  from  the  Jundt,” 
Feb.  19-April  5;  “Kelsey  Femkopf:  Horse 
Pop,”  Feb.  19-March  29;  406-728-0447 
Gallery  Saintonge:  Neil  Chaput  de  Saintonge 
Photography  Exhibit,  through  Feb.  4; 
406-543-0171 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula: 

“Undercover  Missoula:  Living  Quilts, 
Living  Life,”  “Framing  Our  West,”  “Fort 
Missoula  Exhibit,”  and  “History  of 
Missoula,”  all  ongoing;  406-728-3476  ' 

|  UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Kristi  Hager  and 
Mary  Farrell,  Feb.  5-28,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
Feb.  7;  406-243-2813 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  Powwow  Photos  by 

Virginia  and  Jack  Brazill,  “The  First  Sun  - 
The  Beginning,”  and  “Beaded  Bags  of  the 
Plateau,”  ongoing;  406-675-0160 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Donna  Loos,  “Silhouettes,” 
Jan.  4-Feb.  1,  reception  4-6  p.m.  Jan.  1 1 ; 
Robert  Tompkins,  Feb.  5-March  1,  recep¬ 
tion  4-6  p.m.  Feb.  8;  406-446-1370 

Sidney 

|  MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Quilt  Show. 

Feb.  5-March  9:  406-433-3500 

St.  Ignatius 

!  Treasures  of  Montana  Co.:  Moviemaking 
and  Digital  Photography  Show,  Jan.  13-18; 
406-745-ARTS 

Whitefish 

Big  Mountain  and  Downtown:  “Winter  Art 
Exhibit,"  Jan.  20-Feb.  16;  406-862-6966 


“Bull  and  Effigy  on  Wall”  by  Andrew 
Geiger  is  on  display  at  the  Hockaday 
Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell. 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online,  www.arts 
marketing.org/, 
is  dedicated  to 
the  needs  of 
nonprofit  arts 
marketing 
professionals. 
This  site  is  part  of 
the  National  Arts 
Marketing 
Project,  a  three- 
year  effort  to 
assist  arts 
organizations  in 
better  under¬ 
standing  the 
marketplace  and 
providing  tools  to 
strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

The  site 
includes  four 
resource  areas: 
essays,  books,  a 
forum  and  links. 
Under  each  area 
are  specific 
topics  -  market 
research, 
strategies, 
communications, 
demographics 
and  other  issues 
-  and  a  range  of 
articles,  informa¬ 
tion  and  links 
where  arts 
organizations 
can  get  answers 
to  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  site  is  a 
potential  re¬ 
source  for 
Montana’s 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that  are 
conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 
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The  Getty 
launches 
website 

The  website  of 
the  J.  Paul  Getty 
T  rust, 

www.getty.edu, 
aims  to  serve  a 
broad  audience  of 
museum-goers, 
professionals, 
and  members  of 
the  general  public 
interested  in  art, 
education, 
conservation, 
scholarship,  and 
philanthropy. 

The  website 
features  ex¬ 
panded  content 
and  streaming 
media  including 
video  clips  related 
to  artists, 
conservation, 
special  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  works 
in  the  permanent 
collection.  In 
addition  to  a 
library  catalogue 
of  800,000 
volumes  and 
other  online 
research  tools, 
the  website  offers 
users  nearly 
54,000  pages 
related  to  works 
of  art.  Profes¬ 
sional  reports  in 
conservation  and 
art  history  are 
also  online  at 
www.getty.edu. 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


C.M.  RUSSELL  MUSEUM 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  focuses  on  the  art  and 
life  of  Charles  Marion  Russell  and  his  contemporaries, 
art  of  artists  preceding  Russell,  contemporary  art  of  the 
West  and  the  artifacts  and  stories  of  the  various  cul¬ 
tures  that  make  up  the  West.  The  museum  occupies  an 
entire  city  block  with  a  76,000  square  foot  structure, 
the  original  home  of  Charlie  and  Nancy  Cooper  Russell 
built  in  1900,  and  Russell’s  original  Log  Studio  built 
in  1903.  The  Museum  strives  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
Charlie  Russell  and  the  era  of  the  old  and  the  new  West 
through  special  exhibitions;  activities,  workshops  and 
educational  programs  for  children  and  adults;  research 
and  publications  related  to  the  Museum’s  mission;  and 
the  work  on  the  Catalogue  Raisonne,  acomplete  listing 
of  Russell’s  known  art.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  C.M.  Russell  Museum  at  406-727-8787  or  visit  the 
website  at  www.cmrussell.org. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  ART  GALLERY 
ASSOCIATION 

The  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association  is  a 
non-profit  organization  established  in  1 975  to  advance 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  arts  in  North 
Dakota.  The  association  provides  professional  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  coordinates  common  informa¬ 
tion  and  services  for  gallery  personnel  and  association 
members.  ND  AGA  also  organizes  a  support  network, 
connecting  urban  and  rural  art  communities  by  orga¬ 
nizing  and  coordinating  common  services  to  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  cultural  activities,  as  well  as  through 
sponsorship  of  cultural  performances  and  fine  art 
exhibitions,  recognizing  and  honoring  the  many  out¬ 
standing  contemporary,  folk  and  traditional  visual 
artists. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the  North  Dakota 
Council  on  the  Arts,  NDAGA  is  currently  touring  the 
educational  exhibit  entitled  “Spirit  Trails  and  Sky 
Beings:  Mythical  Scrolls  of  the  Ojibway  Nation,” 
which  teaches  lessons,  morals  and  values  by  way  of 
Ojibway  pictographic  stories.  This  exhibit,  as  well  as 
the  ND  Arts  Standards  A.R.T.S.  (Arts  Resources  for 
Teaching  Standards)  trunks  entitled  “Cultural  En¬ 
counters  with  Lewis  and  Clark”  and  “Games  and 
Storytelling”  are  interactive  educational  tools  tailored 
to  schools,  libraries  and  art  galleries  and  are  adaptable 
to  any  educational  environment  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  1 2.  All  exhibits  are  currently  touring  the 
schools  and  galleries  of  North  Dakota.  For  more 
information,  contact  NDAGA  at  701-858-3242  or 
email  at  ndaga@ndaga.org. 


LEWISTOWN  ART  CENTER 

Rural  Outreach  Art  Education 

The  art  center  is  pleased  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a 
$20,000  50/50  matching  grant  from  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  to  extend  art  education  to  rural  schools  in  central 
Montana,  most  of  whom  have  no  formal  art  program  for 
their  students.  Cheryl  Bannes,  art  center  education  director 
and  a  Montana  certified  art  teacher,  travels  several  days 
each  week  to  local  rural  schools,  where  she  conducts  art 
classes  and  also  provides  teachers  with  project  planning 
assistance. 

The  state  of  Montana  has  slowly  been  consolidating  its 
school  funding,  and  art  programs  have  often  been  the 
losers.  This  grant  helps  to  provide  a  service  that  is  lacking 
in  some  of  our  rural  schools. 

ART  MUSEUM  OF  MISSOULA 

Exhibition  Schedule 

“Jerry  Rankin: 

Recent  Works,” 

First  Floor  Gallery, 

Dec.  1 1 -Feb.  8.  “Re¬ 
cent  Works”  reveals 
the  versatility  of  one 
of  Montana’s  most 
prolific  artists.  The 
exhibit  includes  art¬ 
work  created  in  the 
last  two  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  Rankin 
has  created  vi¬ 
brantly  colored,  ab¬ 
stract  paintings  and 
introspective  graph¬ 
ite  drawings. 

“Art  Auction 

Exhibition,”  Second  Floor  Galleries,  Jan.  8-Feb.  1.  The 
museum’s  31st  annual  Art  Auction  benefit  will  include  an 
exhibition  at  the  art  museum  of  over  70  artworks.  The 
benefit  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  1 . 

“American  Serigraphy  from  the  Jundt,”  First  Floor 
Gallery ,  Feb.  1 9- April  5 .  A  collection  of  over  50  serigraphs 
by  American  artists  on  loan  from  the  Jundt. 

“Kelsey  Femkopf:  Horse  Pop,”  Second  Floor  Gallery, 
Feb.  1 9-March  29.  Femkopf  creates  miniature  assemblage 
sculptures  with  plastic  toys  and  found  objects.  Scale,  choice 
of  materials  and  the  influences  of  Pop  Art  and  kitch  are 
important  departure  points  in  Femkopf  s  creative  process. 
This  exhibition,  aptly  titled  “Horse  Pop,”  uses  familiar 
symbols —  horses,  food,  toilet  seats —  to  deliver  humorous 
and  contemporary  narratives. 


“Untitled”  by  Jerry  Rankin  is  on 
display  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula. 


MAG  DA-Sponsored 
Exhibitions, 

January/February  2003 

AMERICAS  2000: 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

Beall  Park  Art  Center 
Bozeman  •  Jan.  15  -  March  1 

CARNIVAL  DANCERS  TIMES  TWO 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA,  Minot,  ND 

The  University  of  Montana  -  Western 
Art  Gallery/Museum 
Dillon  •  Jan.  15  -  February  15 

KUNA  MOLAS:  TEXTILE  ART  OF 
PANAMA’S  KUNA  INDIANS 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art 

Great  Falls  •  Feb.  15  -  April  15 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 
FELLOWSHIP  RECIPIENTS 

Sponsored  by  MAGDA 

Schoolhouse  History  &  Art  Center 
Colstrip  •  Dec.  1  -  Jan.  15 


NELTJE,  FOUR  DAYS: 
SELECTED  MONOTYPES 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

ASMSU  Exit  Gallery 
Bozeman  •  Feb.  1  -  March  1 


R.B.  KITAJ  SERIGRAPH: 
MAHLER  BECOMES  POLITICS, 
BEISBOL,  1964-67 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  Billings,  MT 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Missoula  •  Feb.  26  -  April  26 

WATERING  HOLES  OF  THE  WEST 

Sponsored  by  Lewistown  Art  Center,  Lewistown,  MT 

The  University  of  Montana  - 
Western  Art  Gallery/Museum 
Dillon  •  Jan.  15  -  February  15 


Farewell  from  The  Holter's  Peter  Held 


To  my  fellow  colleagues,  artists,  friends,  and 
arts  supporters: 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  accepted  a  new 
position  at  Arizona  State  University  as  an 
Associate  Museum  Professional  and  Curator  of 
Ceramics  at  the  Ceramic  Research  Center,  a 
component  of  the  Arizona  State  University’s  Art 
Museum  located  in  Tempe,  AZ.  The  center  is  in 
the  process  of  becoming  a  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  destination  for  ceramic  arts  scholars  and 
enthusiasts,  housing  over  3,000  contemporary 
ceramic  works  and  archival  resources.  Having 
moved  to  Helena  in  1974  to  become  a  resident 
artist  at  the  prestigious  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
this  new  opportunity  brings  over  two  decades  of 
dedication  to  the  ceramic  arts  to  fruition.  While 
I'm  excited  about  my  future  prospects,  it  is  not 
without  mixed  feelings  about  leaving  Montana 
once  again. 

On  reflecting  about  my  eight-year  tenure  at  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art,  many  thoughts  come  to 
mind.  The  common  theme  is  the  satisfaction  of 
working  with  such  a  dedicated  group  of  museum 
professionals,  talented  artists,  and  community 
members  who  have  enriched  my  life  and  those  of 
my  family.  We  hope  to  spend  some  time  every 
summer  in  Helena  for  visits.  Looking  back  on  my 
accomplishments,  I  will  take  with  me  powerful 
memories  of  my  friends  in  Montana.  Thank  you  all 
for  your  acts  of  kindness,  and  keep  up  the  great 
work  you  are  all  doing! 

Peter  Held,  Curator  of  Ceramics,  Ceramic 
Research  Center,  Arizona  State  University  Art 
Museum,  10*  Street  and  Mill  Avenue,  Tempe, 
Arizona  85287,  480-727-8170,  e-mail: 
Peter.Held@asu.edu. 


Coming  to  the  Holter  in  1994: 

What  I  feel  most  strongly  about  is  the  people  in  this 
community.  The  incredible  human  resources  Helena  has 
in  its  citizens  never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  It  is  perhaps 
this  intimate  connection  between  people  and  the  realm 
of  art  that  makes  this  such  a  rewarding  and  varied  job. 

It  pleases  me  enormously  that  Helena  has  such  a  vibrant 
artistic  community  and  supportive  patronage  system,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  current  cultural  climate,  but  to 
make  it  flourish.  So  for  all  of  you  who  have  given  me 
encouragement  and  support,  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  a 
great  year  and  better  ones  to  come! 

On  public  funding  for  the  arts: 

The  true  issue  is  that  cultural  institutions,  of  all  sizes 
in  cities  and  rural  areas,  are  preserving  our  past,  giving 
voice  to  the  present,  and  providing  a  vision  for  the 
future.  Should  the  state  of  Montana  make  a  modest 
financial  commitment  to  the  arts?  I  believe  that  by 
providing  seed  money,  jobs  are  created,  tax  revenues  are 
generated,  business  development  is  stimulated,  and 
access  to  educational  opportunities  is  increased. 

Nonessential?  Not  if  we  value  a  society  that 
encourages  hope  and  understanding.  The  ultimate 
beneficiaries  will  be  our  communities,  families,  and  the 
future  generations  of  Montana. 

On  time  spent  with  Peter  Voulkos: 

It  was  exhilarating  to  spend  a  few  days  in  this  artist’s 
presence,  because  he  has  been  a  hero  of  mine  since  I 
first  studied  ceramics  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
reinforced  for  me  the  historical  importance  of  artists  in 
our  society.  Artists  are  cultural  reflectors,  interpreting 
the  time  and  place  in  which  they  create  with  a  singular 
vision.  They  have  the  ability  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
unseen,  shake  us  from  the  everyday,  and  make  objects 


that  have  the  power  to  transcend  their  physical 
properties.  It  is.  as  I  was  reminded  during  this  event, 
why  my  personal  commitment  to  the  aits  has 
sustained  and  enriched  my  life  on  a  daily  basis. 
Hopefully,  when  you  visit  the  museum,  you  will  see 
an  exhibition  or  work  of  art  that  will  leave  you 
transfixed  and  changed  forever.  It  is  a  lot  to  ask  or 
expect  but  it  is  a  worthwhile  pursuit. 

Planning  the  growth  of  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art: 

The  New  Holter  will  be  a  dynamic  place  where 
the  community  can  congregate  and  partake  in  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  experiences.  Whether  viewing 
our  exhibitions,  taking  a  class,  or  listening  to  an 
author  read  from  a  newly  released  book,  the  Holter 
will  continue  to  be  a  place  to  enrich  our  lives. 
Museums  have  been  redefining  themselves  to  be 
more  in  step  with  society’s  needs  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  community.  Museums  in  general,  and  the 
Holter  specifically,  are  trying  to  serve  a  wider  cross 
section  of  our  audience  base. 

The  New  Holter  is  also  an  important  link  to  the 
revitalization  of  our  community  and  a  source  of  civic 
pride.  The  expanded  facility  will  be  a  major 
downtown  attraction,  helping  keep  the  downtown 
area  a  viable  and  engaging  place,  for  both  Helena 
residents  and  destination  tourists. 

No  museum  is  an  island  unto  itself.  The  New 
Holter  has  been  planned  and  designed  by  many 
people,  will  be  built  by  many  supporters,  and  will 
flourish  with  many  active  participants.  A  successful 
campaign  will  CREATE  A  CAPITAL  PLACE  FOR 
THE  ARTS,  an  outstanding  place  we  can  use  with 
pride  well  into  the  new  millennium,  a  place  for 
enrichment,  fellowship,  and  learning  for  our  children, 
our  grandchildren,  and  ourselves. 
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Barn  Again! 


Exhibit  celebrates  history  of  barns 


"For  sixty  years  the  pine 
lumber  barn  had  held  cows, 
horses,  hay,  harness,  tools, 
junk  amid  the  prairie  winds  of 
Knox  County,  Illinois  and  the 
corn  crops  came  and  went, 
plows  and  wagons  and  hands 
milked,  hands  husked  and 
harnessed  and  held  the  leather 
reins  of  horse  teams  in  dust 
and  dog  days,  in  late  fall  sleet 
till  the  work  was  done  that  fall. 

And  the  barn  was  a  witness, 
stood  and  saw  it  all." 

-  Carl  Sandburg, 
from  The  People,  Yes 

“Barn  Again!  Celebrating  an  American  Icon,” 
a  Smithsonian  traveling  exhibit,  will  visit  seven 
Montana  communities  from  mid  January 
through  October  of  2003.  The  exhibit  kicks  off 
with  a  gala  opening  Jan.  10  at  Jefferson  County 
Museum  in  Clancy.  Legislators,  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
have  been  invited  to  attend. 

The  Smithsonian  core  exhibition  consists  of 
five  freestanding  kiosks,  including  48  panels, 
plus  a  model  of  an  English  barn  and  other  farm 
items  and  implements.  The  exhibit’s  sponsor, 
the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
hopes  “Barn  Again!”  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
Montana  museums  to  expand  upon  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  display  with  their  own  historic 
artifacts,  photographs,  and  artwork. 

In  addition,  museums,  schools,  and  other 
organizations  in  each  host  community  are 


A  barn  tour  in  January  will  visit  the  historic  Kleffner 
ranch  near  Helena. 


developing  related  events  to  engage  people  in 
this  celebration  of  yesterday 
and  today  that  the  bam 
represents.  Barn  tours,  bam 
dances,  cowboy  poetry 
readings,  literature  and  film 
series  and  discussions, 
photograph  displays,  and  art 
competitions  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  barn-related  activi¬ 
ties. 

“Bam  Again !”  originally  opened 
at  the  National  Building  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in 
association  with  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  Traveling  Exhibit 
Service  (SITES)  developed  a 
compact  version  of  the  exhibit  to 
tour  to  small,  rural  museums  and 


historical  societies  across  the  country, 
through  a  program  called  Museum  on 
Main  Street  (MOMS). 

The  exhibition  schedule  brings  “Barn 
Again!”  to  the  following  communities: 
Jan.  10-Feb.  8  at  the  Jefferson  County 
Museum  in  Clancy;  Feb.  16-March  23 
at  the  Wedsworth  Memorial  Library  in 
Cascade;  March  30-May  3  at  the  Big 
Horn  County  Museum  in  Hardin;  May 
1 1-June  14  at  the  Glacier  County 
Museum  in  Cut  Bank;  June  22-July  26 
at  the  Phillips  County  Museum  in 
Malta;  Aug.  3-Sept.  13  at  the 
Lewistown  Art  Center;  and  Sept.  21- 
Oct.  3 1  at  the  Beaverhead  County 
Museum  in  Dillon. 

For  more  information,  visit  the  MCH 
website  at  www.humanities-mt.org. 


The  Jefferson  County  Museum  hosts  Montana’s  first 
exhibit  of  Barn  Again! 


Montana's  museums  boost  the  economy 


The  impact  of 
Montana’s  museums 

The  value  of  Montana’s  200  museums  and 
historic  sites  is  well  known  to  the  many  Mon¬ 
tanans  who  give  their  time,  family  artifacts, 
artwork  and  memories  to  these  institutions,  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  us  who  may  simply  go  to 
see  a  new  exhibit  or  attend  one  of  the  many 
special  events  hosted  by  these  institutions. 

While  the  role  of  the  museums  in  this  public 
service  capacity  may  be  a  given,  neither  their 
role  as  an  educational  resource,  nor  their  impact 
on  the  state’s  economy  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nized  or  defined  in  a  meaningful  way. 

In  1999,  the  Museums  Association  of 
Montana  initiated  this  statewide  study  to 
provide  the  first-ever  comprehensive  assessment 
of  the  role  of  museums  in  the  economy,  tourism 
sector,  and  education  in  Montana. 

The  study  includes  information  on  Montana’s 
museums  and  cultural  attractions  including  art, 
history,  and  science  museums;  historic  sites; 
national  and  state  parks  which  are  of  a  primarily 
historical  or  cultural  nature;  nature  centers;  and 
zoos  and  planetariums. 

This  study,  the  first-ever  of  its  kind  to  be 
completed  in  Montana,  reveals  a  number  of  key 
findings. 

Museums  are  an  important  compo¬ 
nent  of  Montana’s  economy.  They  create 
jobs  and  bring  in  revenue  from  out-of-state 
which,  in  turn,  creates  more  jobs  and  income  for 
Montana. 

Museums  are  a  major  asset  to  the 
tourism  industry.  They  attract  cultural 
visitors,  who  stay  longer  and  spend  more  money 
than  other  types  of  visitors.  A  recent  study  for 
Travel  Montana  of  800  households  nationwide 
recommended  that  the  state  market  its  developed 
attractions,  and  specifically  mentioned  muse¬ 
ums  toward  that  end. 

Museums  are  important  to  our  com¬ 
munities.  They  educate  our  children  and 


preserve  our  local  traditions,  artifacts,  and 
memories.  They  help  us  understand  how  and 
why  Montana  is  unique  in  the  world  and  they 
play  a  critical  role  in  sharing  that  understanding 
with  future  generations  of  Montanans,  as  well  as 
with  visitors  to  our  state. 

Museums  enrich  learning  for  our 
school-children  and  people  of  all  ages. 

•  A  total  of  1.18  million  visits  to  museums 
were  made  by  Montana  residents  in  1999-more 
than  the  state’s  total  population. 

•  Museums  were  visited  by  125,598  children 
in  1999,  73  percent  of  the  total  school-age 
population  in  Montana. 

Volunteer’s  efforts  for  museums  are 
extraordinary. 

•  In  1 999,  4,956  volunteers  contributed  a  total 
of  233,052  hours  of  time  to  museums. 

Museums  are  a  bargain  activity. 

•  Only  38  percent  of  the  museums  in  Montana 
charge  any  kind  of  admission. 

•  For  those  that  do  charge  admission,  the 
average  general  admission  price  is  less  than  $4. 

Highlights  of  the  findings 

Museums  directly  boost  Montana’s 
economy  -  and  then  add  more. 

•  Montana  is  home  to  200  museums.  A  total 
of  1 1 7  responded  to  the  budget  questions  in  the 
survey  and  together  they  generated  a  total  of 
$24.6  million  in  revenues  in  1999. 

•  Approximately  $19.2  million  spent  by 
museums  went  directly  into  Montana’s  economy 
in  1999.  Wage,  salary,  and  fringe  benefit 
payments  totaled  $9.2  million.  Purchase  of  goods 
and  services  from  Montana  vendors  total  $10 
million. 

•  An  additional  indirect  economic  effect 
occurs  as  the  persons  receiving  payment  from  the 
museums  for  goods  and  services  re-spend  that 


money  in  Montana.  Based  on  studies  of 
similar  institutions  in  Montana,  a  conserva- 
j  tive  estimate  of  the  indirect  effect  of 
museum  expenditures  is  another  $7.7 
|  million. 

•  And  this  doesn’t  count  the  expendi¬ 
tures  by  museum  visitors,  who  buy  meals  at 
local  restaurants,  shop  near  the  museum, 

I  and  stay  at  hotels  and  motels.  Expenditures 
|  by  non-resident  museum  visitors  are 
estimated  at  an  additional  $15.2  million. 

$19.2  million  in  direct  local  expendi¬ 
tures 

+  $  7.7  in  indirect  expenditures 

+  $15.2  million  in  non-resident  expendi¬ 

tures 

=  $42.1  million  to  Montana’s  economy 

•  This  study  takes  a  conservative 

1  approach  to  assessing  economic  impact  as 
it  measures  ONLY  the  1 17  institutions  that 
responded  to  the  budget  questions  of  the 
survey,  and  not  all  200  museums. 

Museums  build  the  economy  with 
construction  and  major  renovations. 

•  Over  the  past  five  years,  museums 

|  have  spent  $34.4  million  in  new  construc¬ 
tion,  major  renovations  and  repair  projects. 

State  and  local  governments  get 
great  returns  on  each  dollar  dedi¬ 
cated  to  museums. 

•  Each  dollar  from  state  government  was 
matched  by  $8.32  in  funds  from  other 
sources.  Each  local  government  dollar  was 
matched  by  $23.39  from  other  sources. 

•  More  than  35  percent  of  all  museum 
revenues  come  from  out-of-state  meaning 
that  these  are  “new”  revenues  to  the  state 
and  local  economies. 

-  from  the  Executive  Summary, 
1999  Museums  Association 
of  Montana 
Economic  Survey 
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Art  is  part 
of  trade 
promotion 

Montana 
World  Trade 
Center’s  new 
effort  to  put 
regional 
products  in  the 
hands  of 
consumers  in 
Ireland  and 
Taiwan  includes 
art  works. 

Missoula 
gallery  owner 
Geoff  Sutton  is 
helping  The 
University  of 
Montana-based 
economic 
development 
agency  recruit 
Montana  artists 
for  exhibits  that 
will  showcase 
paintings, 
sculpture  and 
mixed-medium 
pieces,  but  not 
photos. 

Learn  more 
about  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Market 
by  calling 
406-243-6982, 
e-mailing 
fraser@mwtc.org, 
or  visiting  the 
website  at 
www.  rocky 
mountainmarket. 
com. 
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Film  office 
offers  tips 
to  novices 

Want  tips  on 
how  to  get  hired 
on  a  film 
production,  even 
with  little  or  no 
experience? 

The  Montana 
Film  Office  has 
an  informative 
list  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  Call  the 
office  at 
406-444-3762, 
e-mail  requests 
to  montanafilm 
@  visitmt.com  or 
visit  News  4 
Crews  on  the 
website: 
www.montana 
film.com. 


Cultural  Tourism 


Missoula  teams  up  with  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts 


by  Bob  Phillips 

Missoula  aims  to  boost  awareness  of  its  arts 
community  while  promoting  “cultural  tourism” 
in  the  area,  by  affiliating  with  the  national 
Business  Committee  for  the  Arts  Inc.  (BCA), 
based  in  New  York.  It’s  the  smallest  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  nation  to  team  up  with  BCA,  which 
was  founded  in  1967  by  David  Rockefeller. 

While  the  Garden  City  and  environs  offer  a 
rich  array  of  artists,  historical  buildings  and 
landmarks,  and  beautiful  scenery,  those 
resources  are  not  necessarily  known  to  the 
many  thousands  of  tourists  who  pass  through 
the  area,  says  Mark  Martin,  executive  director 
of  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council. 

Building  partnerships  between  artists,  art 
organizations,  businesses  and  other  groups  can 
be  good  not  just  for  business  and  the  arts,  but 
for  the  entire  community,  Martin  says.  Other 
communities  across  the  country  that  have 
sought  to  build  such  partnerships  -  and  that 
have  sought  to  boost  tourism  based  on  their 
existing  cultural  assets,  rather  than  seeking  to 
create  “Disneyland”  types  of  attractions  -  have 
reaped  distinct  rewards,  he  adds. 

BCA  President  Judith  Jedlicka  visited 
Missoula  recently,  and  noted  how  business  of 
all  sizes  can  cooperate  with  arts  and  tourism- 
based  organizations  to  the  benefit  of  all.  “It  is 
in  everybody’s  interest  to  form  these  collabora¬ 
tive  partnerships  so  that  the  economic  vitality 
of  the  area  is  raised  up  and  so  you’re  basically 
cross-marketing,”  she  told  a  Missoulian 


"It  is  in  everybody's 
interest  to  form  these 
collaborative  partnerships 
so  that  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  area  is  raised 
up  and  so  you're  basically 
cross-marketing." 

-  Judith  Jedlicka, 
BCA  president 


reporter.  “My  mission  is  to  help  this  community 
see  all  the  wonderful  resources  it  has.” 

Related  to  the  new  effort  to  coordinate 
Missoula’s  approach  to  cultural  tourism  is  the 
development  of  a  new  Missoula  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau.  Distinct  from  the  Missoula 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  existing  pro¬ 
gram,  the  new  CVB  will  attempt  to  be  as 
inclusive  as  possible  of  all  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  interested  in  promoting  tourism  and 
sharing  its  benefits,  Martin  says. 

Included  on  the  list  of  cultural  tourism 
resources,  he  notes:  artists  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  musicians,  visual  artists,  writers,  theatre 
companies  and  more;  historic  buildings  and 


landmarks;  and  the  physical  environment. 

On  a  recent  Montana  Rail  Tour  train  trip 
through  the  area,  a  group  of  visiting  travel 
writers  were  “just  knocked  out”  by  both  the 
scenery  of  the  area  and  its  wildlife,  and  the 
extent  of  artistic  enterprise  and  historical 
attractions  they  found,  Martin  says. 

That  is  the  sort  of  reaction  any  visitor  might 
have,  he  adds  -  if  only  they  are  made  aware 
of  the  many  opportunities  available. 

“And  it  isn’t  just  the  monetary  benefits,” 
Martin  says.  “Cultural  tourism  inculcates  a 
sense  of  place,  a  sense  of  being  willing  to 
participate  in  historic  preservation...  develop¬ 
ing  tourism  on  a  sustainable  basis,  year  - 
around.” 

The  problem  with  leaving  tourism  promo¬ 
tion  to  chambers  of  commerce,  Martin  says,  is 
that  they  tend  to  be  narrowly  focused  on  the 
concerns  of  their  members  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  -  including,  as  often  as  not,  small 
businesses  and  the  arts  community. 

In  many  cases,  “the  chamber  of  commerce 
represents  only  a  portion  of  the  business 
community,  not  the  community  at  large.  And 
they  have  a  fairly  narrow  view  of  what 
tourism  is.” 

“Expanding  that  view,  given  the  richness  of 
Montana’s  artistic  and  cultural  offerings, 
could  dramatically  expand  the  benefits  from 
tourism  to  encompass  the  larger  community,” 
says  Martin. 


Four  projects  receive  $150,000  in  "Bed  Tax"  grants 


A  tourism  infrastructure  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  help  replace  the  aging  roof  on  the  Livingston 
Depot  Center. 


The  Livingston  Depot  Complex, 

Conrad  Mansion  in  Kalispell, 

Children’s  Museum  of  Montana  in 
Great  Falls,  and  tire  Phillips  County 
Historical  Society’s  Robinson  House 
Project  in  Malta  have  been  awarded  a 
total  of  $  1 50,000  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce’s  Tourism 
Infrastructure  Investment  Program 
(TIIP).  The  “bed  tax”  grant  funds  will 
assist  in  the  completion  of  tourism- 
related  facility  improvements. 

Montana  Department  of 
Commerce  Director  Mark  Simonich 
approved  the  TIIP  grant  funding  for 
the  four  tourism-related  projects 
following  recommendations  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
state’s  Tourism  Advisory  Council. 

The  four  TIIP  grant  recipients  were 
selected  from  37  applications  submitted  for 
funding  to  Travel  Montana. 

“The  state  investment  in  these  four  tourism- 
related  projects  is  part  of  our  effort  to  build  and 
strengthen  Montana's  communities  along  with  the 
local  and  state  economy,”  said  Simonich.  “The 
state  investment  in  each  of  these  projects  lever¬ 
ages  local  and  area  monies  to  create  and  support 
jobs  in  the  local  construction  and  service  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  add  to  Montana’s  appeal  as  a  visitor 
destination  and  a  great  place  to  live.” 


Simonich  said  the  successful  applicants  “pre¬ 
sented  projects  that  protect  and  enhance  some  very 
important  historical  and  cultural  treasures  in  Mon¬ 
tana;  treasures  that  the  communities  are  using  to 
attract  both  residents  and  visitors  and  sustain  their 
vitality.” 

Since  1995,  TIIP  grants  have  provided  $1.6 
million  in  tourism  “bed  tax”  funds  to  35  projects 
I  in  26  Montana  communities.  During  that  period, 

|  TIIP  grants  have  assisted  in  the  completion  of 
$22  million  in  tourism-related  projects. 


TIIP  grants  funds  are  provided 
by  the  state’s  four-percent  tourism 
“bed  tax”  which  is  assessed  on  the 
lodging  price  of  all  accommoda¬ 
tions  across  Montana,  including 
campgrounds.  The  grants  are 
awarded  through  a  competitive 
process  and  require  a  $  1  local 
match  for  every  $2  provided  by 
grant  funds.  The  four  2002  TIIP 
grant  awards  include: 

•  Livingston  Depot  Foundation  - 
$50,000  to  make  critical  structural 
repairs  and  replace  the  50-year-old 
roof  of  the  historic  Livingston 
Depot  Complex. 

•  Conrad  Mansion  Directors, 

Inc.,  Kalispell  -  $50,000  to  remove 
the  Conrad  Mansion’s  existing  roof 
and  replace  it  with  new  roofing, 

flashing  and  gutters. 

•  Children’s  Museum  of  Montana,  Great 
Falls  -  $29,000  for  “CMOM  Moving  Up,” 
which  will  build  a  new  staircase  to  the 
museum’s  second  floor  in  order  to  open  it  up 
to  public  use. 

•  Phillips  County  Historical  Society, 

Malta  -  $2 1 ,000  to  finance  the  final  im¬ 
provements  of  the  garden  and  yard  of  the 
Robinson  House  Restoration  project. 


Deadline  approaches  for  Special  Events  Grants 


Montana  communities,  organizations 
and  tribal  governments  sponsoring  or 
planning  annual  events  are  invited  to  apply 
for  $50,000  in  state  tourism  “bed  tax”  grant 
funds  available  from  the  Montana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce’s  Travel  Montana 
Special  Events  Grant  Program  (SEGP).  The 
application  deadline  is  Jan.  17. 

The  grants  are  designed  to  provide 
matching  funds  for  nonprofit  organizations 
involved  in  developing  new  annual  events 


or  enhancing  existing  events  or  festivals. 

Events  or  festivals  established  prior  to 
May  30,  2000,  are  not  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  program.  Grants  will  be  awarded 
based  on  a  three-tier  approach  that  ranks 
counties  on  the  basis  of  lowest  per  capita 
income,  slowest  population  growth  and 
highest  unemployment. 

A  Department  of  Commerce/Governor’s 
Tourism  Advisory  Council  scoring  commit¬ 
tee  will  review  and  rank  the  proposals. 


Funding  recommendations  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce 
director  for  final  approval.  Grant  recipients 
will  be  announced  in  early  spring. 

For  more  information  about  the  SEGP,  or 
to  request  an  application,  contact  Travel 
Montana  at  406-841-2870.  SEGP  application 
materials  may  be  downloaded  from  Travel 
Montana’s  Intranet  site: 
travelmontana.state.mt.us. 
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Comments  from  calls  and  letters 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©  2002 

Rarely  does  an  article,  or  even  one  comment 
within  an  article,  generate  as  much  response  as  a 
statement  in  this  column  in  the  March/April, 
2002  issue  of  ART  OF  THE  WEST.  In  that 
article,  which  was  about  a  variety  of  issues,  I 
said: 

My  next  comment  might  sound  simplistic,  if 
not  patronizing,  but  I  advise  you  to  keep  up  with 
where  you  send  your  unsold  artwork  and 
unsolicited  images.  Make  sure  they  display  your 
copyright  notice.  1  have  heard  from  some  artists 
who  simply  do  not  recall  where  they  have 
shipped  their  work.  There  are  situations  where 
galleries  have  sold  work  and  have  lost  contact 
with  the  artist.  In  one  case,  a  gallery  is  still 
holding  an  artist’s  proceeds  after  four  years 
with  no  contact,  even  though  it  has  made 
diligent  efforts  to  locate  that  artist. 

I  have  been  astounded  at  the  number  of  calls, 
mostly  from  galleries,  in  response  to  these 
comments.  All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  waiting  at  a  lot  of  galleries  for  the  artist 
to  collect!  There  are  probably  some  artists  out 
there  who  are  complaining  about  dishonest 
galleries  that  have  not  paid  for  the  sold  art,  and 
just  as  many  frustrated  galleries  trying  to  pay 
these  artists  who  have  “disappeared.”  The  point 
is  that  many  misunderstandings  and  “legal 
issues”  could  be  avoided  if  those  involved  paid 
more  attention  to  their  own  business. 

While  most  of  the  above  calls  were  from 
galleries,  some  were  from  artists  who  simply 
forgot  when  and  where  they  sent  their  art  work 
and  are  now  too  embarrassed  to  start  calling 
around  looking  for  it.  And,  in  several  cases,  the 
work  was  sent  so  long  ago  that  the  artist  has 
forgotten  what  it  was.  Most  artists  and  galleries 
do  not  need  a  long  involved  contract  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  but  there  should  be  at  least  some 
receipt  or  memo  of  work  consigned.  Then,  it  is 
important  to  keep  up  with  the  resulting  paper¬ 
work,  and  if  you  are  the  artist,  stay  in  touch  with 
the  gallery.  Don’t  just  deliver  the  work  and 
forget  about  it.  Galleries  should  maintain 
contact  as  well,  and  keep  up  with  inventory. 

Lest  there  be  any  more  confusion,  let  me  be 
as  specific  as  possible.  The  gallery  should  give 
the  artist  a  receipt  or  consignment  sheet  (con¬ 
signment  agreement)  for  any  work  of  art 
accepted.  Keeping  it  is  the  same  as  accepting  it. 
Not  sending  it  back  is  the  same  as  accepting  it. 
That  receipt  or  consignment  sheet  will  identify 


I  the  gallery,  the  artist,  with  name,  address  and 
|  telephone  number,  and  identify  the  art  work  with 
some  specificity,  for  example,  size,  medium, 
subject  matter,  title  and  price.  The  agreement 
|  should  also  specify,  and  the  artist  should  satisfy 
I  himself,  that  the  work  is  insured  while  in  the 
I  possession  of  the  gallery.  The  commission  to  the 
gallery  and  the  proceeds  to  the  artist  should  be 
noted  as  well.  Then,  keep  up  with  this  paperwork 
just  as  you  would  with  any  other  important 
document.  This  is  just  not  that  complicated  and 
is  the  best  way  to  avoid  such  legal  problems. 

So,  to  all  of  you  who  called  to  discuss  what  I 
thought  was  a  relatively  minor  problem,  thank 
you  for  letting  us  all  know. 

Artists  continue  to  report  horror  stories  to  me 
about  losing  their  work  in  uninsured  galleries, 
usually  from  fire,  smoke  or  water  damage,  but 
also  from  theft  or  other  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance.  Several  have  reported  losses  from  showing 
work  in  restaurants  or  coffee  houses  where 
damage  has  resulted  from  grease  fires,  splashed 
food  or  drink  and  other  such  mishaps.  I  know 
that  everyone  wants  to  have  work  displayed,  but 
I  caution  you  not  to  place  it  in  any  uninsured  or 
unsecured  location.  This  includes  shows, 
auctions,  group  exhibits  and  commercial 
galleries. 

Always  ask  if  there  is  insurance  coverage  and 
be  sure  there  is.  If  there  is  no  insurance,  and  you 
suffer  a  loss  of  your  work,  the  shop,  show,  or 
gallery  may  be  liable,  but  may  not  have  the 
resources  to  pay  for  the  loss.  Certainly,  you  may 
go  to  court  and  sue,  but  that  does  not  get  your 
work  back,  and  even  if  you  win,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  you  will  ever  get  paid.  Winning  a 
law  suit  is  one  thing,  collecting  on  the  judgment 
is  another. 

If  you  still  wish  to  exhibit  with  the  above 
warnings  in  mind,  take  steps  to  insure  your  work 
yourself.  This  may  be  difficult,  but  check  on  it 
anyway. 

Summer  auctions  are  in  full  swing  and  I  offer 
the  same  cautions  1  offered  last  year.  Be  familiar 
with  the  auction  terms.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  whether  the  auction  is  “with  reserve”  or 
“without  reserve.”  These  terms  are  important  for 
both  the  selling  artist  and  the  buyer  at  auction.  If 
the  auction  is  without  reserve,  the  art  will  sell  for 
whatever  price  is  bid,  even  if  there  is  only  one 
bid  and  even  if  the  bid  is  unreasonably  low.  If 
the  artist  has  set  a  reserve  price,  the  work  cannot 
be  sold  until  the  bid  price  exceeds  the  reserve 
amount.  By  setting  a  reserve  price,  the  artist 
protects  the  value  of  his  work  and  arguably  the 


Bill  Frazier  is  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  is  in 
private  practice  in  Big  Timber.  This 
article  is  printed  through  courtesy 
of  Art  of  the  West,  with  thanks. 

|  price  and  value  expectations  of  his 
customers. 

Most  auction  entry  applications  have  a 
|  blank  where  the  artist  may  set  a  reserve 
price.  It  is  important  for  the  artist  to 
observe  this  and  take  advantage  of  this 
|  protection.  It  will  do  no  good  to  overlook 
this  term,  or  not  understand  it,  have  the 
painting  sell  for  an  unreasonably  low 
price  and  then  get  angry  with  the  auction- 
|  eer.  Assume  that  the  auction  is  without 
[  reserve  unless  you  the  artist  specify 
|  otherwise.  Remember  that  an  auction 
consignment  is  a  contract,  and  is  binding 
on  both  the  auctioneer  and  the  artist. 

If  you  are  invited  to  participate  in  a 
charitable  auction  or  other  type  of  show, 
do  not  assume  that  the  charity  sponsor  or 
volunteers  are  familiar  with  all  the  laws 
governing  auctions  and  sales  (they  usually 
are  not),  so  the  obligation  is  on  you  as  the 
artist,  the  professional,  to  be  aware  of  the 
law  as  it  applies  to  your  business,  which  is 
the  creation  of  art.  The  interest  of  the 
charity  is  in  raising  funds,  not  looking 
after  the  artist's  legal  affairs. 

In  short,  if  you  are  invited  to  enter  your 
art  in  any  show,  whether  auction  or  fixed 
price  sale,  make  sure  you  understand  the 
rules  of  the  show,  and  that  includes 
everything  from  the  delivery  date  to  the 
show  to  the  payment  of  proceeds  to  the 
artist. 


IRS  seeks  comment  on  changes  that  affect  nonprofit  tax  reporting 


The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  seeking  com¬ 
ment  by  Jan.  28  on  a  number  of  changes  it  has 
recently  made  or  proposes  to  make  to  Form  990,  the 
informational  tax  return  that  nonprofit  groups  file 
each  year  with  the  revenue  service. 

The  proposed  changes  would  require  many 
groups  to  provide  more  information  about 
fundraising  and  about  their  contacts  or  dealings 
with  people  outside  the  organizations. 

The  IRS  proposed  the  changes  in  light  of 
financial-disclosure  scandals  in  the  for-profit 
world,  new  laws  to  tighten  accounting  rules  for 
corporations  and  some  political  organizations,  and 
concerns  about  charitable  funds  being  transferred 
to  supporters  of  suspected  terrorist  activities. 

Among  changes  it  has  already  made  to  the 
forms,  the  IRS  has  clarified  that  charities  that  pay 
outside  fundraisers  must  report  those  payments  as 
fundraising  expenses.  In  addition,  the  IRS  says 
nonprofit  groups  may  not  report  fundraising 
expenses  as  “program  costs”  even  if  part  of  their 


mission  involves  soliciting  money  for  other 
groups. 

In  response  to  a  recent  law  requiring  political 
organizations  created  under  Section  527  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  report  their  finances, 
the  IRS  has  adapted  the  Form  990  for  use  by  such 
groups.  The  service  also  proposes  to  require  all 
tax-exempt  groups  to  provide  information  about 
their  financial  relationships  with  other  exempt 
groups.  Currently,  only  groups  classified  under 
Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
are  required  to  report  such  ties. 

Because  of  concerns  that  some  charities  may 
be  sending  money  overseas  to  support  terrorist 
groups,  the  IRS  is  soliciting  comment  on  whether 
to  expand  reporting  requirements  for  grants  made 
to  foreign  groups  or  individuals. 

In  addition,  the  IRS  proposes  to  impose  on 
charities  accounting  standards  similar  to  those 
required  of  publicly  traded  companies  in  the 
wake  of  Enron  and  WorldCom  financial  scan¬ 


dals.  The  IRS  would  ask  charities  to  state 
whether  they  have  conflict-of-interest 
policies  and  independent  audit  committees.  It 
also  is  considering  asking  all  types  of 
nonprofit  groups  to  file  information,  currently 
required  only  of  charities,  on  financial 
transactions  and  relationships  with  major 
donors,  officials,  and  others. 

The  IRS  also  is  considering  expanding 
the  amount  of  financial  information  required 
of  charities  and  other  nonprofit  groups. 

The  announcement  is  available  online  at 
www.irs.gov/pub/irs-drop/a-02-87.pdf  and 
was  published  in  the  Sept.  30  issue  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bulletin.  Comments  are  due 
Jan.  28,  2003,  and  can  be  mailed  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sendee,  1111  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20224,  Attn: 
David  W.  Jones,  T:EO:RA.  or  e-mailed  to 
TE/GE-EO- 1  @irs.gov. 

-  Reprinted  from  The  Chronicle  of 
Philanthropy,  Sept.  19,  2002,  p.  46 
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ALA  details 
TEACH  Act 

The  American 
Library 
Association’s 
website, 
www.ala.org, 
offers  an  in-depth 
look  at  the  impact 
and  implications 
of  the  recently- 
passed 
Technology, 
Education  and 
Copyright 
Harmonization 
(TEACH)  Act. 

Titled  “New 
Copyright  Law  for 
Distance 
Education:  The 
Meaning  and 
Importance  of  the 
TEACH  Act,”  the 
article  examines 
a  new  law  which 
allows  educators 
to  "use  certain 
copyrighted 
works  without 
permission  from, 
or  payment  of 
royalties  to,  the 
copyright  owner 
and  without 
copyright 
infringement.” 

For  details, 
visit  www.ala.org/ 
washoff/ 
teach. html%20. 
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Resume 
service 
aimed  at 
artists 

After  seven 
years  of  working 
in  the  arts, 
Montana  artist 
Cory  Jaeger  has 
opened  a  new 
business  in 
Billings,  Italics 
Business 
Communica¬ 
tions.  The 
resume-writing 
service  special¬ 
izes  in  assisting 
artists  with  all  the 
written  pieces 
that  accompany 
an  art  presenta¬ 
tion. 

“Every  show, 
every  competi¬ 
tion  is  a  job 
interview," 

Jaeger  says, 

“and  I  have  had 
to  learn  this  the 
hard  way — 
through  experi¬ 
ence.  Artists 
often  demand 
the  best  in 
training,  art 
supplies  and 
framing,  yet 
casually  put 
together 
portfolios. 
Exhibition 
venues  get  their 
first  impressions 
of  an  artist’s 
ability  and 
professionalism 
through  a 
portfolio.  Clear 
writing  that 
showcases  the 
depth  of  the 
work  -  and  the 
artist  -  is 
crucial." 

Jaeger's  work 
has  been 
exhibited 
throughout  the 
Northwest  and 
she  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  three 
Montana 
galleries. 

For  more 
information,  e- 
mail  jewelbox 
studio® 
yahoo.com 
or  call 

406-254-0903. 


Business  &  Marketing 


Ten  common  business  challenges 


Market  Research 


How  do  you  conduct  market  research? 

1 .  Do  not  reinvent  the  wheel 

2.  Public  Library  -  Look  for  directory  of 
associations  (under  magazines  and 
reports)  to  find  the  relevant  trade 
association;  look  at  Sales  and  Marketing 
Management  Magazine,  the  annual 
survey  of  buying  power 

3.  Colleges  and  Universities 

4.  Vocational-Technical  Institutes 

5.  Observation 

6.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

7.  Survey 

8.  Wholesalers  and  Manufactures  -  trends  in 
the  business 

9.  Federal  and  State  Government  (State 
Departments  of  Commerce) 

1 0.  T rade  Associations 

11.  Business  Publications 

12.  Media  Representatives 

1 3.  Competitors 

14.  Internet 

15.  Franchises 


The  ten  common  challenges  faced  by  small 
business  owners  in  managing  their  companies: 

•  Knowing  Your  Business:  People  who  succeed 

are  the  ones  who  know  the  most  about  what 
they  are  doing. 

•  Knowing  the  Basics  of  Business  Management: 

You  have  to  be  a  “business  person.” 

•  Having  the  Proper  Attitude:  Do  something  you 

love  to  do. 

•  Having  Adequate  Capital:  Double  the  amount 

of  money  you  think  you  will  need.  Establish 
a  good  banking  relationship. 

•  Managing  Finances  Effectively:  Cash  flow  is 

the  pervasive  financial  management  issue  for 
small  business  owners.  It  manifests  itself  in 
ongoing  capital,  managing  inventory, 
extending  credit  to  customers  and  managing 
accounts  receivable. 


Managing  Time  Effectively:  Good  time 
management  skills.  Delegate  and  out¬ 
source. 

Managing  People:  Good  employees  are 
your  most  valuable  asset.  Bad  employees 
hurt  you. 

Satisfying  Customers  by  Providing  High 
Quality:  Quality  establishes  and  maintains 
credibility.  Deliver  the  best  product/service 
and  do  everything  you  can  to  ensure 
customer  satisfaction. 

Knowing  How  to  Compete:  Find  your  own 
distinctive  niche  in  the  market;  such  as 
price,  variety,  service,  etc.  and  stick  with 
it. 

Cope  with  Regulations  and  Paperwork:  Pay 
attention  to  quarterly  tax  reports,  EPA, 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  etc. 


Montana  business  resources:  Who  to  contact 


Determine  the  legal  form  of  the 
business 

Sole  proprietorship,  corporation  or 
partnership  are  the  main  options.  Contact  an 
attorney  or  accountant. 

To  file  a  trademark  or  trade  name  or 
register  a  business: 

Secretary  of  State 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-3665 
Website:  sos.state.mt.us 

To  identity  state  tax  requirements: 

Department  of  Revenue 
Sam  Mitchell  Bldg.,  Room  455 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-2460 

Website:  state.mt.us/revenue/css/default.asp 

To  obtain  a  federal  employer 
identification  number: 

All  businesses  must  have  this  number  so 
that  employees’  social  security,  federal 
withholding  and  federal  unemployment  can  be 
paid.  You  can  obtain  IRS  Form  SS-4  at  most 
Social  Security  Administration  and  IRS 
offices,  or  order  by  calling  800-829-3676. 

To  file  a  completed  form  by  mail  (approval 
takes  30  days  or  less):  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Center,  Ogden,  UT  84201.  To  file 
completed  form  by  Tele-TIN  (immediate 
approval):  fax  801-620-7115 

To  register  for  Workers’  Compensation 
Insurance: 

All  businesses  which  have  employees  must 
carry  this  insurance  to  cover  on-the-job 
injuries. 

Department  of  Administration 
5  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-6500 

To  register  for  unemployment 
insurance: 

All  businesses  with  employees  must 
participate  in  order  to  protect  employees  from 
loss  of  employment  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Department  of  Revenue 
Sam  Mitchell  Building 
125  North  Roberts  3rd  Floor 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-6900 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Employment  Security  Building 
1327  Lockey  Ave. 

Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-3834 


Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA) 

OSHA  provides  information  and  inspection 
regarding  safety  in  the  workplace. 

Safety  Bureau 
1805  Prospect  Ave. 

Helena,  MT  59601 
Phone:  406-444-6401 

Liability  and  general  business 
insurance 

Insurance  is  necessary  to  protect  business 
and/or  personal  assets.  Contact  a  local 
insurance,  agent  for  your  business  insurance 
needs. 

Other  state  licenses  and  permits 

Many  occupations  and  businesses  require 
separate  state  licenses.  Some  businesses  may 
require  additional  permits,  especially  those 
with  potential  environmental  impacts. 
Department  of  Revenue 
Sam  Mitchell  Building 
125  North  Roberts  3rd  Floor 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-6900 

Local  business  licenses  and  permits 

Many  municipalities  require  separate 
business  licenses.  Contact  the  local  city  or 
county  clerk. 

Zoning  and  building  permits 

Check  with  an  appropriate  office  to  make 
certain  that  the  use  proposed  for  the  building  is 
approved.  Contact  the  local  city  or  county 
zoning  and  planning  administrator. 

Wage  and  hour,  fair  labor  standards 

Nearly  all  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
contractors  and  many  retail  and  service 
businesses  are  subject  to  federal  minimum 
wage,  overtime,  and  child  labor  requirements. 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
P.  O.  Box  6518 
Helena,  MT  59604-6518 
Phone:  406-444-5600 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Wage  &  Hour  Division  District  Office 
10  West  Broadway,  Suite  307 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84101 
Phone:  (801)524-5706 
Fax:  (801)  524-5722 

Information  on  marketing,  financing, 
site  selection  and  international  trade 

Economic  Development  Division 
Department  of  Commerce 
1424  Ninth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-3814 


Statistical  information  on  business 
conditions,  economic  and 
demographic  information 

Specializes  in  providing  census, 
demographic,  economic,  business  and 
geographic  data  and  research. 

Census  and  Economic  Information  Center 

Department  of  Commerce 

1424  Ninth  Avenue 

Helena,  MT  59620 

Phone:  406-444-4393 

Montana  Agricultural  Statistics  Service 
301  S.  Park,  Drawer  10033 
Helena,  MT  59626-0033 
Phone:  (406)441-1240 
Fax:  (406)441-1250 

Information  regarding  business 
assistance,  publications,  financing, 
government  procurement,  Surety 
Bond  Guarantee,  Minority  Small 
Business  Assistance  Program, 
workshops  and  publications 
Small  Business  Administration 
301  S.  Park 
Helena,  MT  59629 
Phone:  406-441-1081 

Counseling,  training  and  managerial 
assistance  for  small  business 
owners 

A  wide  variety  of  subject  areas  such  as 
marketing,  finances,  production  and 
organization.  A  cooperative  program 
between  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
provides  business  support  through  nine 
centers  around  the  state.  For  information 
about  the  closest  center,  contact: 

Small  Business  Development  Centers 
Department  of  Commerce 
1424  Ninth  Ave. 

Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-4780 

Microbusinesses  financing  for 
starting  or  expanding  a  business 
enterprise 

Qualified  microbusiness  applicants  may 
borrow  up  to  $35,000  at  an  above-market 
fixed  interest  rate  from  one  of  twelve 
microbusiness  development  corporations. 
For  the  MBDC  nearest  you,  contact: 
Economic  Development  Division 
Department  of  Commerce 
1424  Ninth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 
Phone:  406-444-4325 
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Building  Arts  Participation 


Meetings  focus  on  creating  public  value  for  the  arts 


MAC’S  Building  Arts  Participation 
program  (BAP),  funded  in  part  by  the 
Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Funds  (WRDF), 
included  a  series  of  gatherings  and  planning 
meetings  with  arts  organization  leaders  and 
business  leaders  across  the  state,  as  well  as 
Anthony  Rodich,  the  executive  director  of 
WESTAF  in  Denver, 

In  October,  13  organizations  which 
received  BAP  planning  grants  convened  in 
Helena  to  share  their  plans  and  meet  Rory 
MacPherson,  senior  program  officer  with  the 
Wallace  funds.  Louise  Stevens  with 
ArtsMarket,  Inc.  of  Bozeman,  who  will  be 
directing  the  evaluation  and  documentation 
activities  of  MAC’S  BAP  programs,  also 
presented  information  on  valuable  planning 
tools  at  the  gathering. 

The  November  MAC  meeting  in  Missoula 
focused  on  building  arts  participation  by 
addressing  the  importance  of  creating  public 
value  for  the  arts.  Senior  advisor  to  WRDF's 
START  program  (State  Arts  Partnerships  for 
Cultural  Participation),  Gerald  Yoshitomi, 
and  program  consultant  Emily  Maltz  from 
Arts  Midwest  led  the  council  through  a  series 
of  exercises  aimed  at  creating  public  value  for 
state  agencies.  The  information  presented  was 
first  introduced  to  MAC  during  an  executive 
leadership  session  of  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Business  (hosted  by  WRDF)  by  Harvard 
professor  Mark  H.  Moore.  (His  book  Creating 
Public  Value  is  available  through  the  Harvard 
University  Press  in  Cambridge,  MA.) 


Continuing  along  the  path  of  building  arts 
participation,  MAC  convened  a  statewide 
group  of  community  leaders  in  Helena  in  early 
December  to  act  as  a  think  tank  on  the  subject 
of  developing  a  statewide  leadership  institute. 
With  prior  research  from  focus  groups  and 
telephone  surveys  in  hand,  this  group 
brainstormed  for  a  day  to  come  up  with 
suggestions  for  content  and  format  of  an 
institute  that  will  become  a  permanent 
program  offering  of  MAC.  The  day’s  activity 
was  facilitated  by  Pam  Mavrolas  of  Mavrolas 
&  Associates  in  Helena. 


Building  Arts  Participation  October 
Gathering:  Cinda  Holt,  MAC 
communications  director,  and  Rory 
MacPherson,  senior  program  officer  of 
the  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Funds 


START  Program  Consultants: 
Jerry  Yoshitomi,  senior 
advisor  to  the  START 
program,  and  Emily  Maltz, 
Arts  Midwest  consultant  to 
the  START  program 


Building  Arts  Participation  Coaches:  (left  to  right)  Jan 
Bastian,  John  Barsness,  Pam  Mavrolas,  Linda  Talbott, 
Micki  Hobson  (not  pictured,  Dana  Singer,  Bonnie 
Sachatello-Sawyer) 


Leadership  Institute  Planning  Meeting:  (left  to  right)  back  row,  Gus 
Miller,  Hal  Fraser,  John  Barsness,  Kari  Lee  Knierim,  Carleen  Layne, 
Linda  Reed,  Ann  Cogswell,  Arni  Fishbaugh,  Anthony  Radich,  Donna 
Forbes;  front  row,  Cinda  Holt,  Pam  Mavrolas,  Sean  Becker 


Auction  helps  artists  and  museum 


More  than  200 
professional  artists 
donated  original  two-  and 
three-dimensional  works 
to  the  2002  Small  Works 
Auction,  which  concluded 
Dec.  6  with  a  reception 
and  silent  auction  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
in  Billings. 

Sponsored  by  the 
Museum  Associates,  the 
annual  fundraiser  helps 
purchase  works  of  art  for 
the  museum’s  permanent 
collection.  The  2002  event 
also  raised  money  for  the 
Northwest  Projects 
Gallery,  a  space  that 
focuses  on  the  works  of 
emerging,  mid-career  and 
under-shown  regional 
artists. 

According  to  auction  coordinator  Jane 
Deschner,  “since  the  proceeds  from  the  Small 
Works  Auction,  which  exists  only  because  of 
the  generosity  of  the  donating  artists,  goes 
back  to  the  artist  community,  there’s  a 


wonderful  ‘circularity’  which 
benefits  artists,  the  museum  and 
collectors...” 

Theassociatesraised$14,341  from 
the  2001  event,  which  was  used  to 
acquire  the  following  pieces: 

•  “Herd,”  a  figurative  clay  wall 
piece  by  Adrian  Arleo,  Lolo 

•  “Language  246,”  a  large  mixed 
media  painting  by  Jerry  Iverson, 
Big  Timber 

•  “Stochastic  System  No. 
a3P,”  a  mixed  media  collage  by 
Jon  Lodge,  Billings 

•  “Resistance,”  a  mixed 
media  sculpture  by  Cathryn 
Mallory,  Missoula 

•  “Marilyn  Series,”  hand- 
colored  photographs  by  Pat 
Smith,  Billings 

•  "With  the  Grain,”  abstract 
painting  by  Phoebe  Toland, 
Helena 

In  a  recent  note  to  the  associates,  Toland 
observed,  “Not  only  is  it  a  great  honor  to  be 
selected,  but  the  purchase  provides  me  with 
great  support  and  incentive  as  a  Montana 
artist.” 


“With  the  Grain,”  by  Phoebe  Toland 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists’  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first 
comprehensive 
information 
resource 
focusing  on  the 
health-care 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  over¬ 
view  of  such 
topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to 
look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health 
coverage,  which 
is  about  twice 
the  national 
average.  This 
site  will  make  it 
easier  for  arts 
professionals 
and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make 
knowledgeable 
choices  about 
healthcare 
coverage  and  to 
find  the  re¬ 
sources  to  meet 
their  medical 
needs. 

To  learn  more, 
visit  www.actors 
fund.org/actors/ 
ahirc/. 
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Library 

launches 

Online 

Picture 

Collection 

The  New  York 
Public  Library 
has  launched  the 
Picture  Collection 
Online  (PCO). 

PCO  contains 
digitized  public 
domain  images 
of  such  subjects 
as  New  York 
City,  costumes, 
and  American 
history.  A  total  of 
30,000  images, 
at\  selected  from 
the  reference  file 
of  the  New  York 
Public  Library’s 
Picture  Collec¬ 
tion,  will  be 
available  on  PCO 
by  late  2003. 

The  site,  which 
is  funded  in  part 
by  a  National 
Leadership  Grant 
from  the  Institute 
of  Museum  and 
Library  Services, 
is  accessible 
through  a  link 
from  the  Picture 
Collection 
homepage  or 
directly  at 
digital.nypl.org/ 
mmpco. 


A  humid  recital  stirs  Bangkok 


MAC  Director’s  Note:  When  I  worked  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  NYC  in  the 
1 980s,  I  received  a  copy  of  this  story.  I 
recently  ran  across  it  when  I  was  re¬ 
organizing  my  basement  and  thought  that 
amidst  all  the  difficult  budgetary  times,  we 
all  need  a  good  laugh! 

-Arlynn  Fishbaugh 

This  review  of  an  actual,  live  concert,  by 
Kenneth  Langbell,  appeared  in  the  English 
language  Bangkok  Post. 

The  recital  last  evening  in  the  chamber 
music  room  of  the  Erawan  Hotel  by  U.S. 
pianist  Myron  Kropp,  the  first  appearance  of 
Mr.  Kropp  in  Bangkok,  can  only  be  described 
by  this  reviewer  and  those  who  witnessed  Mr. 
Kropp’ s  performance  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  in  a  very  long  time. 

A  hush  fell  over  the  room  as  Mr.  Kropp 
appeared  from  the  right  of  the  stage,  attired  in 
black  formal  eveningwear  with  a  small  white 
poppy  in  his  lapel.  With  sparse,  sandy  hair,  a 
sallow  complexion  and  a  deceptively  frail 
looking  frame,  the  man  who  has  re-popular¬ 
ized  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  approached  the 
Baldwin  Concert  Grand,  bowed  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  placed  himself  upon  the  stool. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  insert  at  this 
juncture  that  many  pianists,  including  Mr. 
Kropp,  prefer  a  bench,  maintaining  that  on  a 
screw-type  stool  they  sometimes  find  them¬ 
selves  turning  sideways  during  a  particularly 
expressive  strain.  There  was  a  slight  delay,  in 
fact,  as  Mr.  Kropp  left  the  stage  briefly, 
apparently  in  search  of 
a  bench,  but  returned 
when  informed  that 
there  was  none. 

As  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  on  several 
occasions,  the  Baldwin 
Concert  Grand,  while 
basically  a  fine 
instrument,  needs 
constant  attention, 
particularly  in  a 
climate  such  as 
Bangkok.  This  is  even 
more  true  when  the 
instrument  is  as  old  as 
the  one  provided  in  the 
chamber  music  room 
of  the  Erawan  Hotel. 

In  this  humidity,  the  felts,  which  separate  the 
white  keys  from  the  black,  tend  to  swell, 
causing  an  occasional  key  to  stick,  which 
apparently  was  the  case  last  evening  with  the 
D  in  the  second  octave. 


During  the  “raging  storm”  section  of  the  D- 
Minor  Toccata  and  Fugue,  Mr.  Kropp  must  be 
complimented  for  putting  up  with  the  awkward 
D.  However,  by  the  time  the  “storm"  was  past 
and  he  had  gotten  into  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
D  Major,  in  which  the  second  octave  D  plays  a 
major  role,  Mr.  Kropp’ s  patience  was  wearing 
thin. 

Some  who  attended  the  performance  later 
questioned  whether  the  awkward  key  justified 
some  of  the  language  which  was  heard  coming 
from  the  stage  during  softer  passages  of  the 
fugue.  However,  one 
member  of  the  audience, 
who  had  sent  his 
children  out  of  the  room 
by  the  midway  point  of 
the  fugue,  had  a  valid 
point  when  he  com¬ 
mented  over  the  music 
and  extemporaneous 
remarks  of  Mr.  Kropp 
that  the  workman  who 
greased  the  stool  might 
have  done  better  to  use 
some  of  the  grease  on 
the  second  octave  D. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Kropp' s 
stool  had  more  than 
enough  grease,  and  during  one  passage  in  which 
the  music  and  lyrics  both  were  particularly 
violent,  Mr.  Kropp  was  turned  completely 
around.  Whereas  before  his  remarks  had  been 
aimed  largely  at  the  piano  and  were  therefore 
somewhat  muted,  to  his  surprise  and  that  of  those 
in  the  chamber  music  room  he  found  himself 

addressing 
himself  directly 
to  the  audience. 
But  such 

things  do  happen, 
and  the  person 
who  began  to 
laugh  deserves  to 
be  severely 
reprimanded  for 
this  undignified 
behavior. 
Unfortunately, 
laughter  is 
contagious,  and 
by  the  time  it  had 
subsided  and  the 
audience  had 
regained  its 

composure  Mr.  Kropp  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
shaken.  Nevertheless,  he  swiveled  himself  back 
into  position  facing  the  piano  and,  leaving  the  D- 
Major  Fugue  unfinished,  commenced  on  the 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  Minor. 


Why  the  concert  grand  piano’s  G  key  in  the 
third  octave  chose  that  particular  time  to  begin 
sticking  1  hesitate  to  guess.  However,  it  is 
certainly  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Kropp  himself  did 
nothing  to  help  matters  when  he  began  using 
his  feet  to  kick  the  lower  portion  of  the  piano 
instead  of  operating  the  pedals  as  is  generally 
done. 

Possibly  it  was  this  jarring,  or  the  un-Bach- 
like  hammering  to  which  the  sticking  keyboard 
was  being  subjected.  Something  caused  the 
right  front  leg  of  the  piano  to  buckle  slightly 

inward,  leaving 
the  entire 
instrument 
listing  at 
approximately  a 
35-degree  angle 
from  that  which 
is  normal.  A 
gasp  went  up 
from  the 
audience,  for  if 
the  piano  had 
actually  fallen 
several  of  Mr. 
Kropp’ s  toes,  if 
not  both  his 
feet,  would 

surely  have  been  broken. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  therefore,  that 
the  audience  saw  Mr.  Kropp  slowly  rise  from 
his  stool  and  leave  the  stage.  A  few  men  in  the 
back  of  the  room  began  clapping  and  when  Mr. 
Kropp  reappeared  a  moment  later  it  seemed  he 
was  responding  to  the  ovation.  Apparently, 
however,  he  had  left  to  get  the  red-handled  fire 
ax  which  was  hung  back  stage  in  case  of  fire, 
for  that  was  what  he  had  in  his  hand. 

My  first  reaction  at  seeing  Mr.  Kropp  begin 
to  chop  at  the  left  leg  of  the  grand  piano  was 
that  he  was  attempting  to  make  it  tilt  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  right  leg  and  thereby  correct 
the  list.  However,  when  the  weakened  legs 
finally  collapsed  altogether  with  a  great  crash 
and  Mr.  Kropp  continued  to  chop,  it  became 
obvious  to  all  that  he  had  no  intention  of  going 
on  with  the  concert. 

The  ushers,  who  had  heard  the  snapping  of 
piano  wires  and  splintering  of  sounding  board 
from  the  dining  room,  came  rushing  in  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  hotel  manager,  two  Indian 
watchmen  and  a  passing  police  corporal,  finally 
succeeded  in  disarming  Mr.  Kropp  and 
dragging  him  off  the  stage. 

-  Reprinted  from  the  Washington  Post 


Indeed ,  Mr.  Kropp' s 
stool  had  more  than 
enough  grease,  and  dur¬ 
ing  one  passage  in  which 
the  music  and  lyrics  both 
were  particularly  violent, 
Mr.  Kropp  was  turned 
completely  around. 


...Mr.  Kropp  himself  did 
nothing  to  help  matters 
when  he  began  using  his 
feet  to  kick  the  lower 
portion  of  the  piano  instead 
of  operating  the  pedals  as  is 
generally  done. 


Governor's  Humanities  Awards 


Five  Montanans  honored  for  contributions  to  humanities 


Five  Montanans  will  receive  Governor’s  Humanities  Awards  this 
February  in  Helena.  The  awards  were  established  in  1995  to  honor 
accomplishments  in  humanities  scholarship,  service  and  education. 

Recipients  include: 

•  Historian  Harry  Fritz,  a  long-time  University  of  Montana  profes¬ 
sor  who  also  lectures  statewide  as  part  of  the  Committee  for  Humani¬ 
ties  Speakers  Bureau  and  has  served  in  both  the  state  House  and 
Senate. 

•  Novelist  James  Welch,  whose  books  include  Fool’s  Crow,  Winter 
in  the  Blood  and  The  Heartsong  of  Charging  Elk.  He’s  received 
numerous  national  and  international  awards,  including  the  Chevalier 
de  l'Ordre  des  Arts  et  des  Lettres  from  the  French  government. 

•  Author  and  scholar  Diana  Eck,  who  helped  develop  the  Pluralism 
Project,  a  study  of  religious  diversity  in  America  that  earned  a 
National  Humanities  Medal  in  1998.  A  professor  of  comparative 


religion  and  Indian  studies  at  Harvard,  her  books  include  Encountering 
God:  A  Spiritual  Journey  from  Bozeman  to  Banaras. 

•  Montana  State  University  English  professor  Sue  Hail,  who  has 
received  the  PEN  Award  for  Syndicated  Fiction  and  hosts  a  biweekly 
radio  show,  "Montana  Books  and  Authors.”  She’s  currently  working  on 
a  biography  of  Montana  author  Dorothy  Johnson. 

•  Cindy  Kittredge,  director  of  the  Cascade  County  Historical  Society 
who  teaches  at  Montana  State  University’s  Great  Falls  College  of 
Technology.  During  her  15-year  tenure  with  the  historical  society,  its 
budget  has  swelled  from  $45,000  a  year  to  $400,000,  and  it  has  moved 
into  spacious  new  quarters  at  the  High  Plains  Heritage  Center. 

Honorees  will  receive  their  awards  during  a  ceremony  Feb.  6  in 
Helena,  with  Gov.  Judy  Martz  presiding  over  an  evening  banquet  in 
their  honor.  For  details,  call  406-624-6001  or  e-mail 
lastbest@selway.umt.edu. 
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Search  for  a 


Websites  provide  easy  access  to  job  listings 
in  the  arts. 

The  internet,  with  its  fast  turnaround  time, 
its  database  capability,  and  its  ability  to 
economically  target  information  for  niche 
audiences,  allows  arts  employers  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  post  jobs  immediately  and  job  searchers 
access  to  timely  and  comprehensive  job 
information. 

Some  of  these  sites  are  specific  to  a  field 
or  geographic  area,  but  it’s  almost  always  clear 
from  the  URL  or  the  description  if  that’s  the 
case. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  these  job  re¬ 
sources  are  free. 

ArtsWire  Current  Jobs 

http://www.artswire.org/current/jobs.html 
Updated  every  Sunday,  this  site  features  a 
comprehensive  and  international  list  of  job 
opportunities. 

Artjob  Online  Western  States  Arts  Federa¬ 
tion  (WESTAF) 

http://www.artjob.org 

A  free  “hot  jobs"  section  provides  a  sample  of 
jobs  currently  listed,  but  this  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  service  is  available  by  subscription. 
Subscriptions  are  $25  for  three  months;  $40 
for  six  months;  and  $75  for  a  year.  The 
ArtJob  web  site  is  updated  daily,  and  ArtJob 
subscribers  also  receive  monthly  e-mail 
updates. 

Employment  in  the  Arts  Factsheet/The 
Visual  Artists  Information  Hotline 

http://www.nyfa.org/vaih/employment.pdf 
This  is  an  extensive  source  for  descriptions 
and  access  information  for  arts  job  sources, 
both  offline  and  online,  including  Asian 
American  Arts  Calendar,  CAA  Careers, 
ArtDeadline.Com.  Art  Calendar,  and  many 
others.  It  requires  Adobe  Acrobat  Reader, 
but  you  can  download  it  for  free. 

ArtCareer  Network 
http://www.artcareer.net 
Post  and  search  full-time,  part-time  and 


job 

project-based  jobs  in  all  areas  of  the  visual 
arts  as  well  as  internships,  fellowships,  and 
commissions  for  artists. 

ArtSearch  Theatre  Communications  Group 

(TCG) 

http://www.tcg.org/artsearch/ 

A  subscription  service  ($40-$60  for  six 
months)  which  provides  listings  from  entry 
level  to  upper  management,  full-time  to 
seasonal  to  internship  theatres  and  performing 
arts  centers;  summer  festivals;  universities, 
colleges  and  schools;  dance  companies;  opera 
companies;  symphony  orchestras;  museums; 
arts  councils;  and  other  arts  organizations. 

The  Artist  Help  Network 
http://www.artisthelpnetwork.com 
Designed  to  help  artists  take  control  of  their 
careers,  the  network  assists  artists  in  locating 
information,  resources,  guidance  and  advice 
on  a  comprehensive  range  of  career-related 
topics,  primarily  in  the  fine  arts. 

Creative  Hot  List 
http://www.creativehotlist.com/ 

Search  by  title  or  location  with  this  tool. 
FindCreative.com 
http://www.findcreative.com/ 

This  colorful  site  makes  it  easy  to  create  your 
own  portfolio,  join  in  the  online  community 
and  browse  career  advice. 

JustArtJobs.com 
http://www.justartjobs.com 
Click  on  the  “search  jobs”  tabs  to  get  going 
with  this  website,  which  is  part  of  the  justjobs 
brand. 

The  National  Alliance  for  Media  Arts  and 
Culture  (NAMAC)  Announcements 

http://www.namac.org/Announce/index.html 
NAMAC  is  a  nonprofit  association  composed 
of  diverse  member  organizations  dedicated  to 
encouraging  film,  video,  audio,  and  online/ 
multimedia  arts,  and  to  promoting  the  cultural 
contributions  of  individual  media  artists. 
BackstageJobs.com 
http://www.backstagejobs.com 


Jobs  behind-the-scenes  in  live  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Museum  Job  Resources  Online 

http://www.algonquincollege.com/ 
museum/jobre  s/index .  html 
This  page  doesn’t  post  jobs,  but  links  to 
museum-related  job  sites  on  the  internet. 
Museum  Employment  Resource  Center 
http://www.museum-employment.com/ 
This  site  lists  museum  jobs  of  any  kind, 
from  accountant  to  public  relations. 
Museum  Jobs  Online 
http://www.museumjobs.com 
This  USA/UK  site  calls  itself  “the  primary 
hunting  ground”  for  jobs  in  the  cultural 
sector. 

The  New  York  New  Media  Association 

http://www.nynma.org 
The  Silicon  Alley  Job  Board  is  accessible 
under  the  “careers”  tab  at  the  top  of  this 
page. 

Craig’s  List  (new  media  jobs) 
http://www.craigslist.org 
This  site  is  interesting  to  check  out  even  if 
you’re  not  job-hunting. 

Council  on  Foundations  Job  Bank 
http://www.cof.org/jobbank 
Members  see  more  than  non-members,  but 
this  site  still  provides  a  quick  and 
comprehensive  job  search. 

|  Career  Network 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
http://chronicle.com/jobs/ 

Jobs  and  employment  information  for 
faculty,  administrators,  and  executives. 
Jobs  in  art,  art  history,  communication, 
dance,  music,  literature  and  theater  are 
listed  under  the  Humanities  category. 

This  information  was  taken  from  ArtsWire 
CURRENT  3/5/02,  http:// 

I  www.artswire.org,  the  weekly  newsletter 
of  the  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
(www.nyfa.org). 


with  these  websites 


Opportunities 


Media  Arts 


The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  is  ac¬ 
cepting  program  entries  for  the  26"'  IWFF.  Ac¬ 
cepted  are  television  and  film  entries  as  well  as 
non-broadcast  programming,  whose  primary  fo¬ 
cus  is  wildlife.  There  are  1 8  categories,  including 
amateur,  student,  newcomer,  government  agency 
and  non-broadcast,  such  as  a  program  made  for  a 
museum,  visitor  center  or  classroom  audience. 
Other  categories  include  television  series,  children’s 
programming,  independent  and  environmental  or 
conservation  message.  Entries  should  be  mailed  to 
the  IWFF  headquarters  at  the  Roxy  Theater, 
718  S.  Higgins  Ave..  Missoula,  MT  59801.  The 
entry  and  registration  packet  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  IWFF  website  at  www.wildlifefilms.org. 
For  more  information  on  entering  a  program  or 
participating  in  the  Wildlife  Film  Festival,  contact 
the  IWFF  at  406-728-9380:  e-mail:  iwff@  wildlife 
films.org;  DEADLINE:  Jan.  17,  2003. 

The  2003-2004  Southern  Circuit  film  series  is 
seeking  entries.  Currently  in  its  27th  year.  South¬ 
ern  Circuit  is  an  annual  touring  program  showcas¬ 
ing  and  supporting  independent  filmmakers.  The 
film  series  provides  the  opportunity  for  filmmak¬ 
ers  to  travel  throughout  the  Southeast  with  their 
works  and  screen  them  to  new  audiences.  In  return 
for  the  tour,  each  filmmaker  receives  air  travel 
within  the  United  States  to  and  from  his/her  home 
city,  a  per  diem  to  cover  food  and  lodging  during 
the  tour,  and  an  honorarium  for  each  screening. 
Applications  and  detailed  application  guidelines 
are  available  from  the  South  Carolina  Arts  Com¬ 
mission  website,  www.state.sc.us/arts/circuit/ 
circuitapp.htm.  For  more  information,  visit  the 


South  Carolina  Arts  Commission  website  at 
I  www.state.sc.us/arts  or  contact  Susan  Leonard  at: 
sleonard@arts.state.sc.us  or  803-734-8681. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,2003. 


Residencies 


|  Archie  Bray  Foundation  is  currently  accepting 
applications  from  ceramic  artists  for  its  resident 
artist  program.  Long-term  residencies,  usually  one 
year  with  an  option  to  extend  through  a  second 
year,  and  short-term  residencies,  usually  through 
the  summer  months,  are  available.  The  residencies 
allow  individuals  to  pursue  their  personal  ap¬ 
proach  to  ceramics  and  provide  a  unique  environ¬ 
ment  for  artists  to  come  together  to  work,  learn  and 
share  with  each  other.  The  Bray  also  provides  a 
studio,  discounted  materials,  a  variety  of  kilns, 
sales  space  in  the  gallery,  and  teaching  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Fellowships  and  scholarships  are  available. 
The  Taunt  and  Lilian  Fellowships  each  award 
$5,000  for  a  one-year  residency  to  a  ceramic  artist 
who  demonstrates  exceptional  merit  in  both  ac¬ 
complishment  and  promise.  For  an  application  and 
more  information,  visit  www.archiebray.org;  or 
contact  the  Bray  at  Archie  Bray  Foundation, 
29 1 5  Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602. 406- 
|  443-3502;  archiebray@archiebray.org.  DEAD¬ 
LINE:  fellowship  applications,  Feb.  1,  2003;  all 
other  applications,  March  1,  2003. 

Artist-Forest-Community  2003,  is  a  program  con¬ 
necting  natural  resources,  cultural  resources  and 
communities  through  the  Helena  National  Forest 
and  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art.  This  program  places 
professional  working  artists  of  various  disciplines, 
media  and  styles  in  remote  forest  cabins  for  one- 


week  stays  followed  by  a  public  extension  re¬ 
lated  to  the  residency  experience.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  applications  from  non-profes¬ 
sional  artists  will  be  accepted  to  encourage 
"aspiring"  artists  to  enhance  their  artistic  aspira¬ 
tions.  Started  in  1996,  Artist-Forest-Commu¬ 
nity  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
designed  to  foster  connections  between  people 
of  different  backgrounds  and  the  many  different 
environments  found  in  the  National  Forests. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  for  residencies 
occurring  from  May  through  September 2003,  and 
public  programs  occurring  from  May  2003 
through  May  2004.  For  a  brochure  and  further 
information,  write  to:  Artist-Forest-Commu¬ 
nity  2003,  c/o  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  12  East 
Lawrence  St..  Helena,  MT  5960  Lor  call  Katie 
Knight,  Curator  of  Education,  Holter  Museum 
of  Art,  406-449-6400  or  Amy  Teegarden, 
Community  Outreach  Coordinator,  Helena 
National  Forest,  406-449-5201  ext.  243. 
DEADLINE:  March  1,  2003. 

The  Anderson  Center,  an  artist  community 
in  RedWing,  MN,  is  the  only  center  of  its  kind 
in  the  upper  Midwest  that  brings  together  a 
varied  group  of  people  -  dancers,  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  poets,  painters,  composers,  historians, 
folklorists,  scholars,  photographers,  transla¬ 
tors,  and  anthropologists  -  through  its  resi¬ 
dency  program.  From  May  through  October, 
the  center  makes  available  private  time  and 
space  to  45  artists,  writers,  and  scholars  from 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Residencies,  which  in¬ 
clude  meals  and  lodging,  are  for  two  weeks  to 
one  month,  during  which  time  resident-fellows 
are  expected  to  work  on  their  art.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.andersoncenter.org. 
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Preservation 

Alliance 

hosts 

website 

The  Montana 
Preservation 
Alliance  -  an  all¬ 
volunteer 
organization 
committed  to 
preserving 
Montana’s 
historical 
resources  -  has 
launched  a  new 
website  at 
www.preserve 
montana.org. 

In  addition  to 
information  about 
the  alliance, 
which  is  head¬ 
quartered  in 
Bozeman,  the 
site  lists  upcom¬ 
ing  meetings  and 
links  to  state  and 
national  sources 
of  preservation 
information. 

MPA  also 
produces  a 
membership 
newsletter,  holds 
public  meetings, 
and  helps  raise 
public  awareness 
of  Montana’s 
fragile  cultural 
heritage  while 
promoting  a 
broad  range  of 
historic  preserva¬ 
tion  activities. 

In  addition, 

MPA  offers 
technical 
assistance  on 
preservation- 
related  issues 
and  conducts  in- 
depth  weekend 
workshops  that 
focus  on  heritage 
tourism,  down¬ 
town  revitaliza¬ 
tion,  local 
historical 
preservation 
planning  and 
other  related 
topics. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
the  website  or 
e-mail  info® 
preserve 
montana.org. 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
State  of  the 
Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical 
professional 
development  tips 
for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a 
publisher  for 
your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or 
how  to  make  a 
CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to 
500  words.  Call 
Arlynn 

Fishbaugh  at 
406-444-6430 
for  more 
information. 


Opportunities 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by  its 
inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all  attempts 
are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and  suitability 
of  information  under  our  control  and  to  correct 
any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information  or 
any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 

The  Monument  to  Community  Volunteers 

project,  in  Lakeland,  FL,  seeks  qualified  artists  to 
submit  applications  forthis  public  artwork.  Budget 
is  $  1 00,000  minimum.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.polkmuseumofart.org/monument.html; 
863-688-7743;  e-mail:  tbehrens@polkmuseumof 
art.org.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  10.  2003. 

Feats  of  Clay  XVI.  Lincoln  Arts  and  Culture 
Foundation  in  Lincoln,  CA,  will  presents  its  16Ul 
annual  juried  competition  of  ceramic  works  by 
artists  residing  or  working  in  the  United  States, 
April  26-May  25, 2003 .  This  celebratory  exhibition 
of  contemporary  ceramic  art  will  be  held  on  the 
property  of  the  renowned  Gladding  McBean  terra 
cotta  factory,  and  displayed  inside  an  original  35- 
foot  beehive  kiln  and  in  the  historic  architectural 
design  studio.  For  more  information  call  Lincoln 
Arts,  916-645-9713.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  21, 2003. 

The  Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show  is  a  national 
juried  fine  arts  competition  dedicated  to  canine  art. 
Selected  artwork  will  be  on  display  Feb.  26- 
April  2,  2003  in  Wichita,  KN.  The  artwork  also 
will  be  on  display  April  4-6  during  the  Sunflower 
Cluster  Dog  Show  at  the  Kansas  Coliseum  in 
Wichita.  All  artwork  must  include  a  dog  or  dogs 
in  the  subject  matter.  For  a  prospectus  contact  Pat 
Deshler,  7520  Oak  Tree  Lane,  Kechi,  KS  67067; 
316-744-0057;  e-mail:  wichitapudel@aol.com. 
www.artshowatthedogshow.com.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  10,2003. 

Alexander  Rutsch  2003  Award  and  Solo 
Exhibition  for  Works  on  Paper  will  be  held 
May  9-June  2 1 .  2003  at  the  Pelham  Art  Center  in 
Pelham,  NY.  For  prospectus,  send  S  ASE  to  Pelham 
Art  Center,  Rutsch  Award,  1 55  Fifth  A  ve„  Pelham, 
NY  1 0803 ;  9 1 4-73 8-2525 ;  e-mail :  info  @pelhamart 
center.org.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  15,  2003. 

i2artContemporary  2003:  Frontiers  will  be 
hosted  during  the  spring  2003  semester  at  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  University’s  new  Art  Gallery.  The 
exhibit  seeks  unique  and  innovative  art  that 
addresses  the  frontier  as  a  critical  or  dominant 
theme  in  the  composition.  For  an  entry  form  and 
prospectus,  send  an  SASE  to:  i2art,  P.O.  Box 
112139,  Naples,  FL  34108,  or  enter  online: 
www.i2art.com/contemporary.php.  For  more 
information,  contact  Kate  Kramer,  941-590-7222. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  4,  2003. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries 
-  State  and  Regional 

Big  Mountain  Commercial  Association  (BMCA) 
in  Whitefish,  MT,  announces  a  call  for  entries  for 
its  first  Winter  Art  Exhibit.  The  exhibit  dates  will 
correspond  with  Winter  Carnival  and  the  theme  is 
winter.  Art  will  be  displayed  in  various  businesses 
on  the  mountain  and  in  Whitefish  from  Jan.  20- 
Feb.  16.  All  art/craft  media  will  be  accepted.  All 
work  must  be  original  and  relate  to  the  winter 
theme.  All  artists/artisans  interested  should  contact 
Susan  Johnson  at  AJpinglow  Inn,  406-862-6966  or  e- 
mail:  info@alpinglow.com. 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls,  MT,  is  looking  for  artists  who  would  like 
to  exhibit  at  the  Great  Falls  Courthouse  Annex. 
The  space  is  approximately  25 1  linear  feet,  but 
will  only  hold  small  to  medium  size  pieces  (no 
larger  than  3'  x  3')  because  of  the  wall  construction. 
The  exhibits  will  run  for  three-month  periods. 
If  interested,  contact  Julie  Stevenson  at 
406-727-8255. 


The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture  in 

Bozeman,  MT,  invites  the  children  in  its  community 
to  participate  in  exhibitions  of  their  artwork  in  the 
W  est  Wing  on  the  second  floor.  The  Emerson  sponsors 
monthly  exhibits  throughout  the  year.  Bulletin  boards 
are  provided  for  the  hanging  of  primarily  two- 
dimensional  artwork.  Teachers  and/or  parents  are 
encouraged  to  organize  an  exhibit  of  children’s 
artwork.  For  further  information  or  to  schedule  an 
exhibit,  contact  Loretta  Domaszewski,  406-585-9 1 02 
or  Ellen  Omitz,  406-586-3970. 

The  Blue  Mountain  All  Women’s  Run  is  seeking 
artwork  from  regional  women  artists  for  use  on  the 
annual  run’ s  posters  and  shirts.  A  selection  committee 
will  select  1 0  artist,  for  use  starting  in  2003 .  Resumes 
and  visual  examples  of  artwork  should  be  sent  to 
Blue  Mountain  All  Women’s  Run,  P.O.  Box  8992, 
Missoula,  MT59807.  For  information,  e-mail:  Wayne 
Chamberlain,  152@msn.com.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  1,  2003. 

The  Spokane  Arts  Commission  announces  a  call 
for  artists  for  a  juried  exhibition  that  will  be  held  at 
the  Chase  Gallery. in  City  Hall  Feb.  18-March  28, 
2003.  Artwork  in  all  media  will  be  accepted.  The 
juror  for  this  exhibition  is  Ben  Mitchell  from  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Center  in  Billings,  MT.  Call 
509-625-6050  for  a  prospectus,  or  pick  one  up  at  the 
Spokane  Arts  Commission  office,  City  Hall, 
808  W.  Spokane  Falls  Blvd,  Suite  6 1 0.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  17,  2003. 

Call  for  Sculpture:  Gardens  of  Art  is  an  annual 
international  sculpture  exhibit  held  at  Big  Rock 
Garden  Park  in  Bellingham,  WA,  May  1 1 -Sept.  30, 
2003.  The  goal  of  the  annual  exhibit  is  to  showcase 
sculpture  appropriate  for  placement  in  intimate  public 
spaces  or  private  gardens.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  Bellingham  Parks  and  Recreation  Office, 
3424  Meridian  St.,  Bellingham,  WA  98225; 
360-676-6985.  DEADLINE:  March  15, 2003. 

2003  Art  Equinox:  A  Regional  Survey  of 
Contemporary  Art  will  be  held  Aug.  15-Oct.  15, 
2003,  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in 
Great  Falls,  MT.  All  media,  except  film,  video, 
performance  and  installation  are  eligible.  Artists 
from  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  may  apply.  There  is  $2,100  in 
purchase  awards,  and  three  juror’s  choice  awards 
of  $300.  Forprospectus,  send  SASE  to  Paris  Gibson 
Square  Museum  of  Art,  1400  First  Ave.  N..  Great 
Falls,  MT  59401;  406-727-8255;  e-mail :  info  @  the- 
square.org.  DEADLINE:  April  15,  2003. 

The  Eighth  Annual  In  Focus  Juried  Photography 
Exhibition  will  be  held  May  9-June  28, 2003,  at  the 
Lewis-Clark  Center  for  Arts  &  History  in  Lewiston, 
ID.  Photographic  original  work  must  have  been 
completed  in  the  last  two  years.  There  is  a  $20  non- 
refundable  fee.  For  prospectus,  send  #  1 0  legal  SASE 
Dec.  1 -March  1,2003  to  Center  for  Arts  and  History, 
415  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  ID  83501;  208-792-2243. 

“Out  of  the  Bullpen:  Baseball  in  Contemporary 
Art”  is  a  juried  exhibition  presented  by  the  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula  to  celebrate  baseball.  To 
coincide  with  the  2003  season  and  the  opening  of  the 
ballpark  for  the  Osprey  Ball  Club,  the  exhibition  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  June  and  run  through  Aug.  2, 
2003.  Works  in  all  media  and  dimensions  will  be 
considered.  Artists  throughout  the  region  are  invited 
to  submit  slides  with  a  limit  of  three  works  per  artist. 
There  is  no  fee  to  apply.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  335  N.  Pattee, 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  e-mail:  museum@ 
artmissoula.org;  406-728-0447.  DEADLINE: 
March  3,  2003. 

The  Myma  Loy  Center  invites  submissions  from 
artists  in  all  media  who  are  interested  in  exhibiting  in  the 
Lobby  Gallery  at  the  Center.  Proposals  should  be  sent  to 
the  MymaLoy  Center,  1 5  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT 59601 . 
DEADLINE:  ongoing. 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Aids  Project  invites  artists 
to  submit  artwork  for  the  annual  Hearts  and 
Humans  Fundraiser,  Feb.  7, 2003,  in  Helena,  MT. 
For  details,  leave  a  message  with  name,  phone  and 
address  at  406-449-1357,  or  e-mail:  cfuson 
@stpetes.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  8,  2003. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  F ree  Expression  Policy  Project,  a  think  tank 
on  artistic  and  intellectual  freedom,  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  a  one-year  research 
fellowship  starting  anytime  between  March  1  and 
September  1 , 2003.  Further  details  can  be  found  at 
their  website:  www.fepproject.org. 

The  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown, 
MA,  offers  a  seven-month  residency  program  for 
writers  and  visual  artists  in  the  crucial  early  stages 
of  their  careers.  The  Work  Center  provides 
fellowships  to  20  fellows  each  year  in  the  form  of 
living/work  space  and-a  modest  monthly  stipend. 
Residencies  run  from  October  1  through  May  1 . 
An  historic  fishing  port,  Provincetown  is  situated 
at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  in  an  area  of  spectacular 
natural  beauty,  surrounded  by  miles  of  dunes  and 
National  Seashore  beaches.  For  an  application, 
contact  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  24  Pearl  St., 
Provincetown,  MA02657;  508-487-9960;  e-mail: 
info@fawc.org;  www.FAWC.org.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  1,2003. 

ArtsLink  is  a  public-private  partnership  of  CEC 
International  Partners  in  New  York.  ArtsLink 
Projects  provide  opportunities  for  American 
artists  and  arts  organizations  to  work  with  their 
colleagues  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  In 
2003,  visual  arts  awards  will  be  made  (in  2004, 
applications  will  be  accepted  from  the  performing 
arts  fields).  Artists,  curators,  and  non-profit  arts 
organizations  working  in  visual,  design,  ormedia 
arts  are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more 
information  about  ArtsLink,  or  to  download  an 
application,  visit  CEC  International’s  website: 
http://www.cecip.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,2003. 

The  American  Craft  Council  invites  new  artists 
to  apply  for  the  council’s  2003  Emerging  Artist 
Grants.  The  grants  provide  support  for  up  to  10 
craft  artists  who  are  in  the  beginning  stages  of  their 
professional  careers.  Grants  are  given  to  artists 
working  in  all  craft  media,  including  both  functional 
and  non-functional  objects.  Up  to  $7,000  per  artist 
will  be  granted  for  travel,  research,  professional 
development,  or  to  purchase  studio  equipment  or 
supplies  to  explore  new  work.  Applications  are 
available  at  www.craftcouncil.org,  or  by  contact¬ 
ing  the  council  at  800-724-0859,  ext.  231; 
e-mail:  mdavis@craftcouncil.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  7,  2003. 


Workshops 


The  Writer’s  Voice  -  Community  Programs 
2003:  TumbleWords  (statewide)  sends  regional 
writers  into  communities  throughout  Montana  for 
readings  and  writing  workshops.  The  program 
makes  literary  programs  accessible  to  a  large  and 
diverse  audiences,  those  unable  to  attend  readings 
in  Billings  or  with  little  or  no  access  to  interaction 
with  accomplished  writers.  To  date,  dozens  of 
writers  have  visited  over  18  museums,  schools 
and  rural  communities  from  Glasgow  to  Red 
Lodge,  the  Y aak  Valley  to  Broadus.  The  cost  is  as 
low  as  $100.  Now  in  its  1 1th  year.  Poets  on  the 
Prairie  (Eastern  Montana)  is  an  outreach  arts/ 
education  project  that  reaches  thousands  of  students 
in  rural  and  Native  American  schools  in 
southcentral  Montana  and  northern  Wyoming.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  hear  and 
learn  from  22  contemporary  writers,  musicians, 
actors  and  artists.  The  program’s  mission  is  to 
nurture  appreciation  for  the  creative  arts  in  under- 
served  schools  while  at  the  same  time  supporting 
the  diverse  work  of  several  Montana  and  W  y  oming 
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artists.  The  cost  is  $65  per  visit  to  rural  schools. 
The  programs  are  supported,  in  part,  with  funds 
provided  by  Western  States  Arts  Federation, 
Montana  Arts  Council,  Montana  Cultural  Trust 
and  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  For 
more  information  call  The  Writer’s  Voice, 
406-248-1685,  ext.  234. 

Architectural  Ceramics  Workshop  with  Marcia 
Selsor  at  La  Meridiana  in  Tuscany  May  23-June 
6,  2003.  For  those  who  enjoy  learning  new  ideas 
in  clay,  good  company,  traditional  Italian  gourmet 
meals  and  relaxing  in  beautiful  cultural 
environments,  this  is  the  workshop!  Contact 
Marcia  at  406-259-7244  or  visit  the  website  at 
http://home.attbi.com/~m.selsor/Tuscany 
2003.html. 

The  Second  Annual  Montana  “Sunii-e” 
Painting  Workshop  will  be  offered  June  1 7-20, 
2003,  in  Ennis,  MT.  Susan  Christie  of  Ennis,  and 
Susan  Frame  of  Clearwater,  FL,  will  be  co-teaching 
this  workshop.  Both  artists  have  been  painting 
Sumi-e  for  over  30  years.  Their  separate  studies 
with  master  painters  have  taken  them  across  China, 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  For  registration 
information,  contact  Susan  Christie,  P.O.  Box  1 549, 
Ennis,  MT  59729;  406-682-5659;  e-mail:  tedbear 
blue@yahoo.com. 

Ballroom  Dance  Master  Classes  will  be  held 
Jan.  11,  2003,  at  Missouri  River  Dance  in  Great 
Falls,  MT.  T  wo  sessions  of  ballroom  dance  lessons 
are  offered,  with  private  instruction  from  David 
Rosario  and  J udyth  Gutoff.  professional  ballroom 
dancers  front  New  York  City.  For  information, 
call  406-771-1313. 

Creative  Journaling  and  Expressive  Arts 
workshops  are  offered  by  certified  journal 
instructor  and  freelance  writer  Robin  Simon  at 
the  Wellness  Center  in  Columbia  Falls,  MT,  and 
at  other  venues  in  the  Flathead  Valley.  The 
Creative  Journey  series  of  workshops  explore 
reflective  writing,  collage  and  expressive  art  for 
personal,  spiritual,  creative  and  professional 
growth.  Workshops  scheduled  for  2003  include: 
Journal  to  the  Self  Reflective  Writing,  Visual 
Journaling,  The  Creative  Self  Playshop, 
Landscape  Writing  -  Observing  and  Recon¬ 
necting  with  the  Natural  World,  Inspired  Book 
Art,  Creating  a  Life  Worth  Living  and  others. 
For  more  information,  call  406-253-1248  or 
e-mail:  rsirnon@cyberport.net. 

Get  That  Grant:  Grantwriting  from 
Conception  to  Completion,  a  comprehensive 
grantwriting  training  program,  will  be  held  in 
Bozeman,  MT,  April  28-May  1 , 2003.  Conducted 
by  Dr.  Barbara  C.  Bader  and  Steven  Carr,  this 
workshop  is  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Center  at 
Montana  State  University  and  presented  by 
Community  Systems  of  Bozeman.  This  workshop 
addresses  all  aspects  of  successful  grantseeking, 
including  developing  and  assessing  proposal  ideas, 
generating  support  for  grant  applications, 
designing  and  writing  a  complete  grant  proposal, 
editing  and  submitting  proposals,  following  up 
with  funders  and  surviving  the  proposal  review 
process.  Each  participant  receives  a  detailed  290+ 
page  Community  Systems  training/resource 
manual  that  includes  a  proposal  writing  guide  and 
essential  background  resources  for  grantseekers. 
This  is  a  hard-working,  hands-on,  how-to-do-it 
workshop,  and  each  workshop  participant  develops 
acomprehensive  grant  proposal  during  the  session. 
For  further  information  on  the  grantwriting 
program,  or  to  register  for  the  workshop,  contact 
the  MSU  Women’s  Center  at  406-994-3836, 
15  Hamilton  Hall,  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman,  MT  597 17.  DEADLINE:  April  4, 2003. 

Leading  Women:  A  Weekend  of  Theatre  for 
Women.  Women  will  take  center  stage  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  1,  2003,  in  the  Historic  KM  Theatre  in 
Kalispell,  MT.  Designed  as  a  “kick  your  shoes  off 
and  enjoy  the  fun”  women’s  retreat.  Leading 
Women  will  be  a  weekend  of  theatre  play,  discovery 
and  engagement.  Leading  Women  will  give  avid 
play-goers,  readers,  arts  supporters  and  actors  an 
opportunity  to  understand  theatre  more  intimately. 
Jane  Fellows,  Toni  Wells,  Linda  Grinde  and  Pat 
Ponish  are  the  leading  women  behind  Leading 
Women.  Cost  for  the  entire  weekend  is  $20  per 
person.  For  ticket  information,  call  Jana, 
406-755-1  111.  Space  is  limited. 

George  McCauley  will  conduct  a  two-week 
workshop  at  La  Meridiana  in  Tuscany  June  7-2 1 , 


2003.  The  workshop  includes  lodging,  side  trips  and 
gourmet  meals.  The  cost  is  $  1 ,900  for  two  weeks  in 
Italy.  Contact  Marcia  Selsor,  406-259-7244  for  more 
details. 

C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls,  MT,  offers 
the  following  art  classes:  Scratcbboard  Technique 
with  Ron  Ukrainetz  Jan.  18-19,  2003,  registration 
deadline  is  Jan.  6.  Artist  Workshops  for  Children  and 
Families  are  held  1-4  p.m.  the  first  Saturday  of  the 
month.  Thomas  English  presents  pen,  ink  and 
watercolor  wash  Jan.  4,  and  Marsha  Schumacher 
presents  beadmaking  and  Valentines  Feb.  1.  Call 
406-727-8787. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  offers  a  tour  to 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  March  7-16,  2003.  Considered 
the  folk  art  and  craft  capital  of  Mexico,  Oaxaca  is  a 
magical  place  of  charming  colonial  buildings, 
dazzling  markets,  and  rich  archeological  sites  of  the 
Zapotec  culture.  Private  visits  to  artists'  studios  and 
tours  with  the  directors  of  art  and  cultural  museums 
will  make  this  a  memorable  trip.  The  cost  for  the  tour 
is  $  1 ,895  per  person  based  on  double  occupancy.  A 
single  room  for  $395  is  available.  For  more 
information  or  to  receive  a  full  itinerary,  contact 
Katie  Knight  at  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442- 
6400,  extension  107,  or  kknight@holtermuseum.org. 

A  Creative  Writing  Retreat  will  be  held  at  the 
Deep  Bay  Center  in  Lakeside,  MT,  10  a.m.-4:30 
p.m.  Jan.  25.  Both  experienced  and  beginning  writers 
have  found  this  workshop  to  be  valuable  in  inspiring 
the  creative  process.  Cost  is  $45.  Facilitator  is  Kim 
Hermanson,  Ph.D.  Call  406-755-8635  by  Jan.  22  to 
register.  Also  at  Deep  Bay  Center,  an  inspirational 
retreat  for  teachers  of  all  kinds  will  be  held  Feb.  l.In 
this  workshop,  teachers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  together  to  reflect,  recharge,  and  reconnect 
with  their  creative  process.  Cost  is  $49  and  includes 
lunch.  Call  Continuing  Education  at  FVCC  to  register, 
406-756-3852.  A  one-day  creative  renewal  retreat 
will  be  held  Feb.  22.  The  workshop  is  designed  to 
help  reconnect  with  creative  voices,  bringing  that 
unique  creative  spirit  into  daily  work.  Cost  is  $89  and 
includes  lunch.  Call  Continuing  Education  at  FVCC 
to  register  406-756-3852. 

The  Montana  Mandolin  Society  will  present  a 
workshop  in  Fort  Benton,  MT,  Saturday  afternoon, 
Jan.  11,  2003.  Sponsored  by  the  Chouteau  County 
Performing  Arts  Council,  the  workshop  will  be 
followed  by  a  concert  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  12.  For 
more  information,  call  Nancy  at  406-622-5313. 

Horizons  T o  Go  offers  educational  travel  and  artistic 
vacations.  In  2003,  trips  to  Italy.  Ireland.  Belize  and 
Guatemala,  New  Y ork  City,  Santa  Fe,  the  American 
Southwest,  Thailand,  France  and  Spain,  and  Mexico 
are  offered.  Contact  Horizons  To  Go,  P.O.  Box  634, 
Leverett,  MA  01054;  413-549-2900;  e-mail: 
horizons  @  horizons-art.com. 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  in  Helena,  MT,  raises 
approximately  $85,000  a  year  to  support  the  school 
ails  residency  programs.  The  following  programs 
are  available  for  Helena,  East  Helena  and  surrounding 
area  schools:  “Harlem,”  Feb.  5;  Congreso,  Feb.  10- 
14;  II  Teatro  Calimari,  Feb.  17-22;  Todd  Green, 
March  20-22;  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Residency 
Program  with  Rob  Quist  and  Jack  Gladstone,  Spring, 
2003;  The  Lost  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  with 
Michael  McNeilly  and  his  troupe  of  improv  artists, 
winter  and  spring  2003.  Call  Pete  Ruzevich  at 
406-443-0287  for  more  information  or  to  schedule 
residency  opportunities. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT. 
offers  the  following  workshops:  Complex  and 
Beautiful,  May  23-25,  with  Liz  Quackenbush, 
$175;  Ceramic  Art:  Developing  a  Personal 
Aesthetic,  with  Richard  Notkin.  June  20-22,  $1 75; 
Making  Meaning:  Where  Clay  and  Words  Intersect, 
with  Chris  Staley  and  Kim  Stafford,  June  30-July 
4,  $575;  and  a  trip  to  Tuscany  with  Josh  DeWeese, 
Sept.  29-Oct.  10,  $2,000.  Registration  for 
workshops  begins  Feb.  12,  2003.  For  more 
information  call  406-443-3502,  or  visit  the  website, 
archiebray.org. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena,  MT, 
offers  spring  ceramics  classes.  Registration  begins 
Feb.  19,2003.  Classes  start  the  week  of  March  24 
and  run  for  ten  weeks.  Tuition  is  $  1 25  for  members, 
$160  for  non-members.  For  more  information, 
call  406-443-3502. 

The  annual  Journey  Conference,  sponsored  by 
The  Writer  magazine,  will  be  held  April  24-27, 2003, 


in  Lake  Tahoe,  NV.  The  conference  offers  four 
tracks:  Institute  I  for  aspiring  writers;  Institute  II 
for  experienced  writers;  Screenwriting  Institute; 
and  The  Writer  Institute.  One-on-one  editor/agent 
appointments  are  available,  with  over  50  workshops, 
banquets,  socials,  discussion  groups,  readings  and 
more.  Cost  is  $350,  $400  at  the  door.  For  more 
information,  or  to  register,  visit  www.Authors 
Venue.com. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT,  offers 
the  following  workshops:  Inner  Symbols  Become 
Prayer  Flags  with  Phoebe  Toland,  Feb.  1-2; 
Drypoint  Printmaking  with  Doug  Turman, 
Tuesdays,  Feb.  4-25;  Intermediate  Watercolorwith 
Doug  Turman,  Tuesdays,  April  1-29;  Building  on 
Basics  with  Poo  Putsch,  Thursdays,  Feb.  6-27; 
Fundamentals  of  Photography  with  Jeff  Van  Tine, 
Tuesdays,  May  6-27;  Is  Digital  Photography  for 
You?  with  Jeff  Van  Tine,  March  8;  Introduction  to 
the  Digital  "Darkroom”  -  Adobe  Photoshop  with 
Jeff  Van  Tine,  T  uesdays,  April  1-29;  Bookbinding 
Course  with  Lyn  Baldwin,  March  4  and  6:  Memoir 
Writing  Workshop  with  Ruth  McLaughlin, 
Saturdays,  Feb.  1  -  March  1 ;  Your  Mother  is  What 
You  Eat  with  Dr.  Celeste  Sinton,  MD,  Thurdays, 
Jan.  16-Feb.  20  or  Tuesdays,  Jan.  14-18.  Contact 
the  Holter  at  406-442-6400  to  register. 

Elementary  Teachers  Workshops  offered  by  the 
Holter  Museum  in  Helena,  MT,  include:  Intro  to 
Abstract  Art  with  Phoebe  Toland,  Wednesdays,  4-6 
p.m.  Feb.  5- 1 9, 2003;  and  Let’s  Draw  Anything  1 !  with 
Phoebe  Toland,  Wednesdays,  4-6  p.m.  March  5-19, 
2003.  Teachers  may  earn  one  continuing  education 
credit.  Call  406-442-6400  to  register. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


The  Writer  Magazine  Essay  Contest  and 
Author’s  Venue  Writing  Contest.  Categories 
are  novel,  nonfiction  book,  poetry,  short  story  and 
essay.  For  complete  guidelines  and  entry  form 
write:  600  Central  Ave.  SE,  Suite  235, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87102;  505-244-9337;  e-mail: 
info@AuthorsVenue.com;  or  download  a  PDF  at 
www.AuthorsVenue.com. 

Glimmer  Train’s  Spring  Short  Story  Award 
for  New  Writers.  First  place  $1,200  and 
publication  in  Glimmer  Train  Stories,  second/ 
third  $500/$300.  Open  to  all  writers  whose  fiction 
hasn't  appeared  in  a  nationally  distributed 
publication  with  a  circulation  over  5,000.  $12 
entry  fee  per  story.  Word  count  range:  1,200- 
12,000.  Send  work  via  our  online  submission 
procedure  at  www.glimmertrain.com  during 
months  of  February  or  March  2003.  DEADLINE: 
March  31,  2003. 

The  second  LEGIBLE  Open  seeks  manuscripts 
of  fiction  or  poetry  for  publication  in  book, 
chapbook  or  downloadable  form.  Quality  of  writing 
is  the  only  criterion.  For  complete  guidelines,  visit 
www.geocities.com/legible5roses,  or  e-mail: 
legible5roses@yahoo.com.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  28, 
2003. 


Performing  Arts 


Living  Art  invites  cancer  survivors,  families, 
friends  and  healthcare  providers  to  participate  in  a 
celebration  and  fund-raiser,  “Winterfeast:  A 
Performance  for  the  Senses,”  Jan.  25, 2003.  at  the 
University  Theatre  in  Missoula,  MT.  Group 
performance  opportunities  include  an  adult  chorus, 
a  youth  chorus,  a  dram  group  and  a  tap  dancing 
group.  The  groups  meet  four  to  six  times  before  the 
performance  -  no  previous  experience  needed. 
Volunteers  are  needed  to  help  with  planning 
committees  and  raffle  ticket  sales.  Call 
406-549-5329;  e-mail:  livart@montana.com. 


Job  Opportunities 


Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  a 

contemporary  art  museum  located  in  Great  Falls, 
MT,  seeks  a  dynamic,  motivated  leader  with 
experience  in  non-profit  management  and  strong 
leadership  and  interpersonal  skills.  The  Executive 
Director  is  the  chief  executive  and  administrative 
officer  of  the  museum  and  is  responsible  for: 
raising,  developing,  and  managing  the 
institutional  budget;  hiring  and  administering  all 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Online 

resources 

for 

museums 

Museum 

workers  will  find  a 
number  of 
valuable 
resources  on  the 
internet, 
including: 

•  www.global 
museum.ora 

Check  out 
museum- 
education 
courses 
throughout  the 
world,  post 
resumes  (for  a 
fee),  check  job 
listings,  and 
much  more. 

•  www.ncph. 
org/home.html 

Hook  up  to  a 
variety  of 
museum 
programs  on  the 
National  Council 
on  Public  History 
website,  including 
employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more. 
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personnel;  overseeing  the  general  management  of 
the  facility,  and  representing  the  museum  to  the 
public.  The  successful  candidate  should  have:  an 
excellent  fund  raising  track  record;  a  minimum  of 
three  years  experience  managing  a  non-profit 
business;  general  knowledge  of  non-profit 
accounting;  proven  ability  to  motivate  and  manage 
personnel;  and  excellent  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills.  A  background  in  the  visual 
arts  is  preferred,  but  not  required.  This  position 
offers  benefits  and  a  salary  range  of  $40,000- 
$50,000,  DOE.  To  apply ,  send  resume,  cover  letter, 
four  professional  references,  and  a  writing  sample 
that  demonstrates  your  ability  to  communicate 
clearly  (grant  proposal,  solicitation  letter,  business 
plan,  etc.)  to  Executive  Director  Search,  Paris 
Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art,  1 400  First  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  15,  2003. 


National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 

@  arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

www.neh.fed.us. 

•Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org ; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacetunds.org. 

•  Americans  for 
the  Arts:  1 000 
Vermont  Ave.,  NW, 
12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association  of 
Museums:  1571 
Eye  St,  NW,  Ste 
400,  Washington, 

DC  20005; 

202-289-1818; 

www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust 
for  Historic 
Preservation:  1 785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000; 
www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801  L 
St.  NW,  Rm.  9024, 
Washington,  DC 
20507; 

202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000  for 
employment 
questions; 

www.eeoc.gov/facts/ 

howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board:  • 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1 000,  Washington, 

DC  20004; 
800-872-2253; 
www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information  Center 
(NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


Director:  Montana  Museum  of  Art  &  Culture, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 

Responsible  for  MMAC’s  artistic  direction, 
collections  and  attendant  programs;  conducts 
strategic  planning,  budgeting;  collaborates  with 
diverse  academic  disciplines  to  foster 
interdisciplinary  activities  and  scholarship. 
Provides  leadership  in  MMAC  fundraising; 
cultivates  gifts  and  bequests.  Minimum 
qualifications:  Advance  degree  (Master’sorPh.D.) 
in  Arts  Administration.  Art  History  or  related 
fields  preferred,  minimum  five  years  of 
management  or  professional  experience  in  a 
museum  or  related  institution,  a  Bachelor’ s  degree 
with  ten  years  applicable  experience  will  be 
considered;  proven  ability  to  manage  collections 
and  raise  funds,  strong  leadership  skills  and  strong 
record  of  curatorial  and/or  scholarly 
accomplishment.  AA/EOE.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  five  professional  references 
(letters  accepted)  to:  William  Marcus,  Search 
Committee  Chair,  President’s  Office,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812. 
Position  details  at  www.umt.edu/hrs.  Application 
review  begins  Dec.  1,  2002.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  6,  2003. 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  a  regional 
contemporary  art  museum  located  in  Helena, 
MT,  seeks  an  executive  director  and  curator  for 

its  1 7,000  square  foot  facility.  The  Holter  recently 
opened  a  beautiful  new  exhibition  and  education 
wing  after  a  successful  $2  million  capital  and 
endowment  campaign.  Named  one  of  the  top  1 00 
small  art  towns  in  America,  the  Helena  community 
supports  a  vibrant  cultural  atmosphere  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West.  The  Holter  is  seeking  an 
enthusiastic  and  motivated  leader  with  a  proven 
track  record  in  sound  financial  management, 
curatorship,  program  development,  grantwriting, 
and  major  donor  cultivation.  The  Director  will 
manage  a  professional  staff  of  eight  and  provide  a 
vision  that  integrates  a  dynamic  regional  and 
national  changing  exhibition  schedule  with  related 
education  programs.  The  successful  candidate  will 
possess  excellent  verbal  and  written  skills,  and 
will  build  and  maintain  relationships  with  the 
board  of  directors,  donors,  foundations,  and 
community  leaders.  This  is  a  full-time  position, 
salary  commensurate  with  experience,  health  and 
retirement  benefits  included.  Position  requires  an 
advanced  degree  in  museum  studies,  art  history,  or 
related  field;  a  minimum  of  five  years  experience. 
To  apply,  send  a  resume,  cover  letter,  and  list  of 
references  to  Executive  Search  Committee.  Holter 
Museum  of  Art,  12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT 
59601;  e-mail:  holter@holtermuseum.org,  or  visit 
www.holtermuseum.org.  DEADLINE:  Dec.  31, 
2002. 

The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  is 
seeking  an  interim  Public  Awareness  Director, 

based  in  Helena,  MT,  to  handle  awareness  issues 
during  the  2003  legislative  session.  Duties  will 
include  tracking  arts  and  arts  education  legislative 
issues,  keeping  MAAE  board  and  membership 
apprised  of  legislative  activities,  coordinating 
MAAE  exhibits  and  performances  during  the 
legislative  session,  maintaining  office  records  and 
accounts  for  the  organization.  Applicant  should 
have  skills  in  office  management,  organizational 
experience,  be  self-motivated,  an  independent 
worker,  detail  oriented,  have  strong  verbal  and 
written  communication  skills  and  a  passion  for  the 
arts.  Salary  is  negotiable,  dependent  on  experience. 
Contact  Alayne  Dolson,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula, 
MT  58907;  406-549-2984;  e-mail:  alaynusa 
@  montana.com. 


The  Arts  Consulting  Group  is  seeking  an 
Executive  Director  for  the  Northern  Plains 
Ballet  in  Bismarck,  ND.  Northern  Plains  Ballet  is 
a  strong  regional  dance  company  under  the 
leadership  of  Artistic  Director  Anthony  Noa.  The 
executive  director  should  be  an  entrepreneurial 
leader  who  is  responsible  for  developing  the  overall 
management,  marketing,  fundraising,  financial  and 
administrative  operations  of  the  ballet.  An 
undergraduate  degree  in  the  arts,  humanities, 
business  and  a  combination  of  experience  is 
required.  Compensation  is  very  competitive.  Send 
letter  of  interest  and  resume  or  candidate 
recommendations  to  Bruce  D.  Thibodeau, 
President,  Arts  Consulting  Group,  Inc.,  1601  Hi 
Point  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90035;  323-936-0626; 
e-mail:  bdthibodeau@artsconsulting.com. 

Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  seeks  a  program 
associate  who  will  facilitate  the  foundation’ s  work 
in  the  folk  and  traditional  arts,  serve  as  the 
foundation’s  504/ADA  Coordinator,  and  assist  in 
the  evaluation  of  foundation  programs.  Minimum 
qualifications  are  a  degree  in  folklore,  ethno- 
musicology,  anthropology,  traditional  arts  or  a 
related  field;  two  years  of  experience  in  an  arts  or 
cultural  agency  with  a  management,  program 
development  and  program  evaluation  respon¬ 
sibility;  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  the 
range  of  folk  arts  agencies,  institutions,  activities, 
projects,  and  support  programs  within  the  region 
and  on  a  national  basis;  strong  research,  planning, 
writing,  grantwriting  and  budgeting  skills.  Send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and  name  and  address 
of  three  references  to  Program  Associate,  Mid 
Atlantic  Arts  Foundation,  201  N.  Charles  St.,  Suite 
401,  Baltimore,  MD  21201.  DEADLINE:  until 
filled. 


On-Line 


http://nadc.ucla.edu/database/searchnadc.cfm. 

The  National  Arts  and  Disability  calendar  is  a  free 
public  service  for  any  arts  event,  class,  workshop 
or  conference  that  is  accessible  to  individuals  with 
disabilities  and/or  features  the  work  of  an  artist  or 
performer  with  a  disability.  Submit  all  press  releases 
or  postings  to  Beth  Stoffmacher,  Technical 
Assistance  Coordinator,  Tarjan  Center  for 
Developmental  Disabilities,  National  Arts  and 
Disability  Center,  300  UCLA  MP  Ste.  3310,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90095-6967;  310-825-5054;  e-mail: 
bstoffmacher@  mednet.ucla.edu. 

The  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  ( NYFA) 
gives  artists,  arts  organizations  and  the  general 
public  free  online  access  to  the  all-new  NFA 
Source,  the  nation’s  most  extensive  databank  of 
grants,  residencies  publications  and  sources  of 
information  and  assistance  for  artists  of  all 
disciplines.  NYFA  Source  identifies  more  than 
2,600  awards  programs,  2,000  services  and  700 
publications.  An  easy-to-use  search  engine  allows 
users  to  narrow  queries  by  discipline,  location, 
gender,  age  group,  application  deadline  and  more. 
The  data  base  can  be  accessed  through  NYFA’s 
website  at  www.nyfa.org. 


Requests  for  Donated  Artwork 


The  Jeannette  Rankin  Peace  Center  invites 
Western  Montana  artists  to  share  art,  poetry  and 
stories  that  awaken  compassion,  as  part  of  Art  for  the 
Heart.  The  work  will  be  exhibited  Feb  4-9  at  the  Art 
Museum  of  Missoula  and  will  culminate  in  a  gala 
event  3-6  p.m.  on  Feb  9.  The  event  will  include  a 
silent  auction,  poetry,  music  and  refreshments  and 
will  benefit  the  Peace  Center.  Artists  are  welcome  to 
donate  50-100%  of  proceeds  from  any  sale.  For 
more  details,  go  to  the  JRPC  website  www.jrpc.org 
or  call  406-543-3955.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  3 1 ,  2003. 

WORD  (Women’s  Opportunity  and  Resource 
Development )  is  seeking  artists  to  donate  pieces  for 
its  fourth  annual  Many  Faces  of  Women  ftindraiser 
in  honor  of  International  Women’s  Day,  March  8, 
2003.  Artwork  donated  for  the  event  will  be  sold  in 
a  silent  auction,  with  proceeds  benefiting  WORD’S 
continued  work  on  behalf  of  Montana  women.  Many 
Faces  of  Women  recognizes  a  worldwide  community 
of  women  and  celebrates  local  women’s 
achievements  with  an  evening  of  international  cuisine, 
musical  entertainment  and  art.  Interested  artists  can 
contact  Anya  at  406-549-2710  or  Erin  at 
406-543-3550.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2003. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  lor  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn., Co-  Presidents,  Lavonne  Burgard, 
Kalispell,  e-mail:  burgardl@sd5.k12.mtus;  Susan  Supola, 
Kalispell,  e-mail:  supolas@sd5.k12.mtus.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  resource 
sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Commrttee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  4435583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch. 
Suite  21 1 ,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-831 3.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural 
sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Tom  Cook,  4800 
Jaiden  Lane.  Missoula,  MT  59803;  (406)  243-6880.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  music  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228 17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a 
yearly  Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance 
and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  Sf„ 
Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to 
apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  had 
their  IRS  501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years 
and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC 
funds  may  support  artistically  related  expenses, 
and  statewide  arts  service  organizations  may 
apply  to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  May,  2004. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in 
the  Capitol  and  support  other  “cultural  and 
aesthetic”  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a 
1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-  kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2004  for  FY  2006-2007. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 


are  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  and  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  and  Education  Grants  program 
enhances  and  expands  quality  arts  education 
experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The 
Arts  and  Education  Grants  program  supports  both 
a  wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
practicing  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based)  lasting 
from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a  year,  and  the 
creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further  the 
special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s  formal 
and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive, 
participatory  experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  one-  to  five-day  residencies 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  arts  council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for 
up  to  two-thirds  support. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts  Ed 
Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for 
residencies  and  special  projects  in  MAC’S  arts 
and  education  programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call 
the  MAC  Arts  Ed  Hotline.  1-800-282-3092  for 
more  information.  Or  visit  MAC’S  website  at 
www.art.state.mt.us. 


Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program 
seeks  to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage 
outstanding  individual  artists  in  Montana. 
Fel  lo  wships  of  $5,000  are  awarded  to  professional 
Montana  artists  who  demonstrate  excellence  in 
their  work.  The  categories  for 2003  are  Performing 
Arts  (including  music,  dance,  and  drama)  and 
Literature  (fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  poetry). 
The  category  for  2005  is  Visual  Arts  (crafts, 
media  arts,  interdisciplinary,  photography  and 
visual  arts).  Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review  all 
applications  for  approval  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  For  more  information,  check  the  MAC 
website  at  www.art.state.mt.us  after  Jan.  15,2003. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  is  given  to 
Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs  in 
rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  next  application 
deadline  is  May,  2004. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  i  s  committed  to  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  traditional  arts  that  are 
passed  on  through  membership  in  Montana’ s  many 
ethnic,  occupational  and  regional  communities. 
MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1 ,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided  by 
master  and  apprentice.  Next  deadline  is 
Spring  2003. 


me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available) 

Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 

Arts  Education  Grant  Application 

Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

Opportunity  Grant  Application 

Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 
Other _ 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 
Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-291 1;  or  e-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: _ 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


e-mail _ 

Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send 

□ 

□ 

“  □ 

-  □ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Zip 


Description  _ 

Event  Location: 


Date(s): - -  Time(s): 

Sponsor: _ _ _ 

Address: _ _ 


Phone: _ _ _ ___  e-mail: _ _ 

Website: _ _ _ 

The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Check  out 
these  arts  ' 
oriented 
websites 

Arts  and 
Advocacy: 

www. international 
culturalcompass.org 
provides 
information  on 
international 
policies, 
legislation, 
funding,  research, 
and  developments 
as  they  affect  the 
cultural  sector. 

Arts 

Education:  The 
Continental 
Harmony  website, 
www.pbs.org/ 
harmony,  profiles 
58  projects  across 
the  U.S.,  with 
teachers  guides, 
audio  clips  of  and 
composers  talking 
about  their  work, 
and  a  Sound 
Lounge-where 
visitors  can  play 
around  with  a 
composition’s 
melody,  rhythm, 
and  arrangement. 

Arts  Online: 

The  Register  of 
Creative 

Communities  is  an 
online  information 
source  aimed  at 
disseminating 
examples  of  and 
promoting  cross¬ 
sector  links 
among  arts  and 
culture,  health, 
business, 
environment, 
regeneration,  and 
community 
development. 

Visit  www.creative 
communities.org.uk, 
select  the  Creative 
Links  icon,  and 
then  click  on 
Register. 


1 

Governor's  Arts  Awards;  Arts  Council  Budget  Cuts; 
Dana  Gioia  Nominated  as  NEA  Chair 

2 

Arni’s  Addendum 

3 

Congrats 

4-6 

Books 

7 

Music 

8-12 

Governor’s  Arts  Awards  Profiles 

13 

Traditional  Arts:  Johnny  Arlee  and  John 

Bigcrane;  NEA  Delays  Reorganization 

14 

Student  Magazine  Seeks  Writing,  Artwork;  Holter 
to  Mentor  Youth;  Arts  in  Education  Resources 

15 

Transitions,  Condolences; 

Four  Artists  Create  Commemorative  Sculpture 

16-18 

Calendar 

19 

Arts  &  Exhibits 

20 

MAGDA 

21 

Barn  Again; 

Montana’s  Museums  Boost  Economy 

22 

Missoula  Affiliates  with  BCA;  Four  Receive 

Bed  Tax  Grants;  Special  Events  Grants 

23 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Comments  from  Calls 
and  Letters;  Nonprofit  Tax  Reporting  Changes 

24 

Market  Research;  Common  Business 
Challenges;  Montana  Business  Resources 

25 

Building  Arts  Participation;  Auction  Helps 

Artist  and  Museum 

26 

A  Humid  Recital  Stirs  Bangkok;  Five  Receive 
Governor’s  Humanities  Awards 

27 

Search  for  a  Job  Online; 

Opportunities 

28-31 

Opportunities 

State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 

NEW  ADDRESS  OLD  ADDRESS 

I  Name: _  Name: - 

I  Address: - —  Address: - 

l  City,  State: _  City,  State: 

I  Zip: _ Daytime  Phone -  Zip:  -  | 

I  E-mail  Address: _  Daytime  Phone: - 

'  Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 202201,  Helena,  MT 59620-220 1;_FAX 406-44fB548;_or£mwl to_mac@state.mt.us_ _ J 

51143 

State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 
Fax  406-444-6548 
Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 
www.art.state.mt.us 
e-mail:  mac@ state. mt.us 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Mary  Crippen,  Billings 
John  Dudis,  Kalispell 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Delores  (Dee)  Heltne,  Havre 
Sody  Jones,  Billings 
Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 
Neal  Lewing,  Poison 
Kari  Lee  Knierim,  Glasgow 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 
Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 
Linda  E.  Reed,  Helena 
Jennifer  Seifert,  Troy 
Mark  Tyers,  Bozeman 


MAC  Staff 


Ariynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
Beck  McLaughlin, 

Education  and  Web  Services  Director 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Fotktife  Director 
Cinda  Holt, 

Communications  Director 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne, 
Database  and  Grants  Director 
Cheri  Long,  Percent-for-Ad Director 
Kim  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 


Governor’s  Arts  Awards 

Page  1  and  Pages  8-12 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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